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INFLATION 


T is one of the misfortunes of our time that words often disguise rather 

than express the real meaning of the subject matter. This is a feature of 

the cult of cleverness rather than of honesty. The clever man is prone to 
despise or at least to be impatient of those who are not versed in the 
technology of which he is master. The clever man runs the risk of becoming 
the tool of authoritarianism, for is it not more sensible to have a little 
planning by the clever man than to allow the stupid to lose themselves in 
the jungle? But more harm is probably done to other people by the clever 
than by the stupid. The clever will be in favour of planning the currency. 
We should not be the slaves of a machine, they will say. But “planning” is 
often the excuse for “manipulating” which does not sound so nice; and when 
we are exhorted not to be the slaves of a machine we must be on our guard 
lest the ordinarily accepted standards of honesty come to be disregarded, 
which again is not so good. 

The word “inflation” does not sound so awful, particularly when we are 
told that all the world has inflation. It cannot be so bad if all the world 
tolerates it. But, in fact, there is a great difference in the resistance which 
different countries have put up to inflation. The deterioration in this country 
since 1949 (when the pound was devalued) has been six times as fast as in 
Germany, four times as fast as in Switzerland, three times as fast as in 
Belgium, and more than twice as fast as in the United States. There is 
another and truer word to describe this deterioration. It is “debasing the 
currency”’. In the old days this was done simply by mixing with the gold and 
silver of which coins were made some worthless substitute. Later it was 
done by the printing press; by manufacturing money without any backing 
of value. As soon as there was a larger quantity of money with only the 
same backing behind it, the money naturally became less valuable; the 
greater quantity of paper money could only be changed into the same 
quantity of gold or silver which was the normal backing. Until 1914 the 
paper currency of this country could at any time be exchanged into gold 
coins. That was what gave it an international value. Today a pound note 
exchanges into about 1,000 French francs; a gold sovereign into about 
5,000 French francs. 

Today no one but the Government can print or authorize the printing 
of paper money and determine its quantity. The currency in circulation has 
risen from approximately £500 million in 1938 to £1,500 million in 1950 
and to over £2,000 million in 1957. In the same period the value of the 
pound has fallen from £1 in 1938 to 9s. 7d. in 1950, and to 7s. 2d. in 1957. 
Increasing the quantity of the currency is only one of the ways, in this 
more scientific age, our money is being debased. The issue of Treasury Bills 
by means of which the Government borrows from the people to help to pay 
for its expenditure, has much the same effect as the printing press. The 
quantity of Treasury Bills issued has increased by five times since 1938, 
and has been kept at around this level since the war. It is really no wonder 
and no mystery that our money will purchase less; it has been made less 
valuable; quality has been replaced by quantity. 

But someone will ask; have we not been told that higher wages are the 
cause of inflation? Have we not been told by others that excessive demand 
is the cause of inflation? Of course, higher wages, apart from improved 
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methods of production or greater productivity, raise prices; of course 
increased demand for limited supplies raises prices. But my answer is that 
neither of these factors can cause inflation unless the Government which 
controls the money supply acquiesces by making more money available. If. 
the Government does not do so the only effect of higher prices will be that 
customers will become more “choosey” or selective. We all know the 
dilemma we are in so often. If we buy “this” we shall have to go without 
“that.” The higher prices go, if the supply of money is limited, the sharper 
will become this dilemma until the inevitable adjustment comes with 
decreasing demand. 

After tolerating inflation at the rate of five per cent per annum for ten 
years; after having seen the Labour Government devalue the pound, an 
open and public admission of debasement; after having been brought near 
to a second devaluation the present Government appear to have accepted 
rather belatedly the general proposition that the supply of money is within 
their control. So far they have not taken action to make convincing their 
determination to uphold the proposition. They could me this clear by 
three acts: first by establishing an automatic limiting factor for the note 
issue as was formerly provided by the gold backing; secondly by putting a 
limit and a gradually reducing limit to the quantity of Treasury Bills issued; 
thirdly by allowing all capital investment programmes, including those of 
the nationalized industries, to be submitted to the test of the market. These 
acts would, of course, necessitate a reduction in Government expenditure, 
which incidentally would pave the way for a reduction in the excessive level 
of taxation now prevailing. 

This question of seeking capital in the market from investors is a crucial 
one. It is the practice of democracy in the economic field. Discrimination, 
administrative discretions, licences are the tools of authoritarianism and 
have no place in a market economy based upon the wishes of the people. 
It is the consumer for whom the economy exists (a fact often overlooked 
today) and it is the consumer who by his choices should determine its 
direction. The investor, if consulted through the market, will follow the 
consumer. What is wanted is what will be purchased; sales foreshadow 
profit and profits attract the investor who wants to put his savings to good 
use. If he is disturbed he will not find it worth while to save. It is loss of 
confidence in the future or in the future value of savings that deters saving; 
if saving is not practiced and all earnings are spent inflation and insecurity 
are fostered. Success in fighting inflation is thus dependent upon a series of 
measures. While it is true that inflation is much more costly than higher 
interest rates, success will not be achieved solely by a high Bank rate. A 
high Bank rate has its disadvantages. It is one of the means to an end in 
appropriate conditions. If it is not successful within a short time in bringing 
about the necessary adjustment it could itself develop into an inflationary 
factor. This is why the implementation of the other measures suggested is 
so urgent. They depend, it must be emphasized again, upon a reduction of 
the excessive expenditure by the Government which is appropriating to 
itself in peacetime more than one-third of the national income, overstraining 
the economy and diminishing the flexibility so necessary in these days of 
rapid change. GRANTCHESTER 
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THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


ITH only a “care-taker” Government remaining to carry on admini- 

stration, the Ministerial crisis of October, prolonged for over a month, 

caused serious moral and material loss to France. Abroad, the 
prestige of the French Government was further lowered. At home, a one-day 
strike of the public services of gas and electricity, in the absence of any 
Government competent to take a decision on the matter in dispute, injured 
the respect for authority. Materially, there was a costly interruption of the 
vigorous plan of financial restoration initiated by M. Gaillard, the Minister 
of Finance. 

After weeks of party manceuvres came a decisive “show down” of the 
two chief rival forces, the Independents (Conservatives) and the Socialists. 
It was proved that neither M. Pinay, the Independent leader, nor M. Mollet, 
the Socialist leader, could form an acceptable Government. This demonstra- 
tion, which might have saved time and money if it had been made at the 
beginning of the crisis, led to the formation of a Government by M. Gaillard 
in which both Socialists and Independents were included. 

M. Gaillard has the technical competence of an ex-Inspector of Finance. 
He is credited with exceptional ability and, while his plan for financial and 
economic recovery was criticised, his conduct of the scheme showed 
a capacity for treating large issues with breadth of view and resolution. 
Thirty-eight years old, he is the youngest head of a French Government since 
Bonaparte. Perhaps advisedly, M. Gaillard has chosen his colleagues among 
good average men, seven of them under fifty years old. Except M. Pflimlin, 
the head of the M.R.P., none of them is a party leader or an outstanding 
political figure. With M. Pflimlin as Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs, and a member of the M.R.P. instead of the energetic Socialist 
reformer, M. Gazier, at the Ministry of Labour, the direct management of 
social questions is now in the hands of the M.R.P. The Ministries with 
a more specifically political character are distributed among centre groups, 
with M. Bourgés-Maunoury, a Radical, at the Ministry of the Interior. 
Curiously, with M. Pineau at the Quai d’Orsay, M. Lacoste (Algeria), 
M. Lejeune (Sahara) and M. Jaquet (Overseas France), all the posts directly 
concerned with Algeria and the African territories are manned by Socialists. 

Ten of the 17 members of the Cabinet belonged to the late Government in 
one department or another. With the inclusion of three Independent Ministers 
the centre of gravity of the National Assembly, following the tradition of 
Assemblies elected with a Leftward tendency, has moved slightly towards 
the Right, though not markedly. M. Gaillard remains an orthodox Radical 
who has stood aside from the controversies which have split the party. The 
Prime Minister benefits for the moment at least by the atmosphere of truce 
which naturally follows on the end of a crisis. He obtained a comfortable 
majority of 337 votes against 176 for his investiture. But such a truce does 
not offer a positive guarantee of stability. The Independents and the 
Republican Socialists (ex-Gaullists) dislike the maintenance of M. Pineau 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Republican Socialists refused participa- 
tion in the Government, though they tolerated by exception the acceptance 
of the Ministry of National Defence by one of their number, M. Chaban- 
Delmas. The Socialist participation itself was wrung from the party by the ‘ 
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urgent pleading of M. Mollet and only by a small majority. The new Govern- 
ment was therefore not welcomed with general enthusiasm. 

Like the preceding Government that of M. Gaillard had to begin opera- 
tions by obtaining an advance of 250 milliards of francs (including the 50 
milliards already advanced to the late Government) from the Bank of 
France. The grave elimination of the reserves of foreign currency which 
necessitated this measure was placed by M. Gaillard in his Ministerial 
declaration as the central problem on which the future of France depended. 
The inescapable solution must be the strict balance of imports and exports. 
In the partial devaluation which was baptised the “20 per cent operation” 
imports of raw materials were exonerated from the 20 per cent extra duty 
imposed on imports generally. This concession to expanding industries has 
now been withdrawn and the 20 per cent increase is applied all round. To 
counteract inflation restrictions on credit are regarded as inevitable. To set 
French finance on a stable basis public expenditure must be limited and 
M. Gaillard announced that the Budget deficit for 1958, which had been 
estimated at 800 milliards of francs would be reduced to 600 milliards by 
fresh economies of 100 milliards and new taxation amounting to another 
100 milliards. The Budget, he said, should be passed before January 1. 
Price control is apparently to continue. M. Gaillard also announced that 
special powers would be asked for by the Government enabling them to 
deal with financial and economic matters to facilitate rapid action and 
a Bill was promptly framed for this purpose and submitted to Parliament. 
M. Pfimlin has stated significantly that if the French Government found it 
necessary to have recourse to a foreign loan this could only be done after 
measures for recovery had begun. In this measure already the Government 
ought to stipulate that Deputies should not be able to propose expenses in 
the 1958 Budget. 

On Algeria the Prime Minister has in the main adopted the position taken 
up by M. Mollet and continued by M. Bourgés-Maunoury. The renewal of 
the special powers accorded to the late Government was a first necessity. 
M. Gaillard expected to bring before Parliament as soon as possible the 
“framework law,” somewhat amended, outlining a proposed statute for 
Algeria, and showing, as he said, that the Government, not confining itself 
to the necessary repression of terrorism, is seeking a political solution. He 
renewed the invitation to a cease-fire, after the establishment of which 
elections could be held. M. Gaillard made the interesting remark that French 
conscript soldiers serving in Algeria had been not merely bearing arms, but 
administering the country, teaching school children and building roads, and 
that on returning home, so far from blaming the work and action of France 
in Algeria, they had extolled it to those about them. This would seem to 
indicate that a considerable part of French opinion still holds to an obstinate 
belief in “pacification” taken in its literal sense, a not altogether reassuring 
state of mind for future negotiations. Changes in administrative methods 
previously announced to facilitate conciliation, it may be remembered, have 
not been applied, and there has been no significant change in the persons 
directing the administration at the top. 

With a view to keeping together his majority M. Gaillard has suggested 
that a permanent delegation of the participating groups should be kept in 
contact with Ministers to smooth over differences of opinion as they arise. 
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This recalls the “delegation of the Left” which was used with remarkable 
efficiency by the long-lived Minister Combes in the early years of the 
century. The intention is good and the device may justify a trial. But in an 
Assembly of parties in which disagreements and splits have become a habit, 
there is surely a risk that the delegation instead of composing differences 
may become on occasion a sounding-board for advertising them. The 
prospect of maintaining regular contact with representatives of trade unions 
on prices and other social questions, a somewhat similar device, is more 
surely encouraging. The organization of strikes in the near future is being 
discussed by various trade unions and recent experience has shown the need 
for re-establishing the sense of the general interest both in the unions and 
the administration. 

Constitutional reform occupies a conspicuous place in the new Govern- 
ment’s programme. The Minister of Justice is given the additional title of 
Minister of Constitutional and Electoral Reform. A new approach to the 
problem is to be made. A Committee of Deputies is to prepare a Bill to be 
laid before the National Assembly in the New Year. Another committee 
is to prepare a project for electoral reform. If the first of these committees 
fails to agree on a scheme—and many such failures have occurred in the 
various regular committees of the Assembly which have already discussed 
the subject—the Government will come forward with its own proposals. 
Among the proposals understood to be favoured by the Prime Minister 
would be a provision for the power of dissolution to be entrusted to the 
President of the Republic. A second suggestion is the withdrawal of the 
liberty at present enjoyed by the National Assembly to initiate expenses— 
a principle given a sort of trial run in the special powers Bill already 
mentioned. 

Constitutional reform has never been attacked with enthusiasm since the 
present Constitution was adopted, though there have been some useful 
amendments of detail. The provision for an effective power of dissolution 
looks attractive as a remedy for the chronic instability of a given Assembly. 
In the eyes of many who favour it the device is not, however, one to be 
often used, but is regarded chiefly as likely to be a salutary terror to parties 
which too lightly turn a government out. Dissolution in any case would 
not usually be quite the same appeal of a defeated government to the 
country as it is in Great Britain. As all Ministries are coalitions, each party 
to the combination would consider itself free to go to a general election in 
its Own interest. The deep cause of post-war instability is to be found in 
the composition of the National Assembly, and it is a common opinion 
among large classes of electors that a return to single-member constituencies 
would help to correct, though it would not cure, the chronic malady. 

From the French point of view the acute difficulty of the negotiations with 
Tunisia is that of agreeing to arm, without strict conditions, a neighbour of 
Algeria who sympathises with the rebels. To the general public the Anglo- 
American intervention seemed, therefore, an unfriendly act. In his measured 
statement in the National Assembly M. Gaillard placed the issue on the 
larger ground that the intervention did not respect Atlantic solidarity. The 
next meeting of the NATO in Paris on December 16 will be given an 
unusual importance by the presence of heads of governments, and M. 
Gaillard insisted in grave terms on the necessity of finding before that date 
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a solution to the present affair which would be in conformity both with 
Atlantic solidarity and with French vital interests in Algeria and North 
Africa. It is obvious that behind the present controversy loom the doubts 
felt by opinion in various countries about the wisdom of the present aims of 
French policy in Algeria itself. 

W. L. MIDDLETON 


GILBERT MURRAY AT HOME 


HAT I have to say about Gilbert Murray in his private life presents, 

I am painfully aware, a very imperfect picture of that many-sided 

and highly-gifted man, and may be thought by some to allow place 
to over many trivialities. I make no apology for these—they are among 
the memories that to me bring him back most vividly to life. It is no part 
of my purpose to attempt an estimate of his achievements, either as a Greek 
scholar or in the sphere of international politics. For the last 20 years 
and more of his life we were rear neighbours on Boar’s Hill, and I saw a 
great deal of him during his hours of relaxation. Then his sociable nature 
would find its outlet in the enjoyment of easy talk with friends, many of 
whom will, with me, remember him not least as a delightful companion 
and most lovable man. 

Yatscombe, the Murrays’ home, a brick and gabled house built in the 
early years of this century, stood where the southern slope begins and 
looked, over a falling and partly wild garden, away to the Berkshire Downs 
and the Vale of the White Horse. A commonplace house enough, but a 
bright and very friendly one; soon I found myself free, indeed expected, to 
enter unannounced and mount the stairs to Gilbert Murray’s study. Here 
I would find the old scholar in a perfect setting—a big square room, well- 
lighted by a long window with its distant prospect, the walls lined with 
books mellowed with age and service. “The tools of my trade,” he would 
say, putting his finger without hesitation on any volume he needed. Though 
he wrote a beautifully clear hand he had, by the time we became acquainted, 
largely exchanged the pen for the typewriter, which lay open next to his 
writing-table. This had been an ancient machine with an out-of-date key- 
board, which had at last behaved so eccentrically that he bought a new one 
and went off to wrestle with it during his holiday at Malvern, writing to me 
on it, “Of typewriters I often feel ‘that we can call these delicate creatures 
ours and not their appetites.””” Even with the help of a lady secretary—a 
succession of them, for they had a way of getting married—his correspon- 
dence often took up the whole of a morning which began with breakfast at 
eight. He suffered of course from the sort of bombardment that the eminent 
are exposed to, and, I suspect, sacrificed too much of his time in dealing with 
it. Even he drew the line when an American lady sent him the bulky 
manuscript of a work attacking the Christian religion, asking him to write 
a preface to it. On the other hand he kept in touch with a varied assortment 
of .correspondents, foreign as well as British, who shared his interests or 
sought the help he so ungrudgingly gave. One of the latest was the ancient 
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dame who wrote to say how much she had enjoyed hearing his voice over 
the radio. A friend of the family, she had last heard it 80 years before 
in Australia. 

Well into his seventies he was still playing tennis and riding a bicycle. 
Later he confined himself to walking exercise. Soon after we became friends 
we formed the habit of taking an afternoon walk together, at fairly frequent 
intervals. Few bits of country so near a big city are still so delightful to 
ramble over as the uplands of Boar’s Hill. Here are fieldpaths and wood- 
lands, and enchanting views of Oxford and the surrounding country. So 
long as his bodily vigour lasted, and that was into his late eighties, Gilbert 
Murray was an adventurous walker. Barbed wire failed to daunt him. He 
enjoyed battling his way, upon the pretext of taking a short cut, through 
the undergrowth of Bagley Wood. I shall not forget the occasion when my 
two dachshunds tried with felonious intent to break into a fowl-run on the 
further side of a strip of plough. I plunged across this in pursuit of them— 
to find that Murray had followed me and was hard on my heels. There you 
have the nature of the man in a nutshell. Our last walk together was only a 
few days before he fell ill. It was raw drizzly weather, and I went in to see 
him with no such intention. But he insisted that it would do him good to get 
a breath of fresh air, and proceeded to put on a pair of stout brown boots. 
The grounds of his house adjoined those of several neighbours, the whole 
making a large area of woodland with a pretty steep slope. This was a 
favourite haunt of his and he knew all the little paths that meandered through 
it. Our course took us past an empty concrete bathing-pool, along the narrow 
revetted margin of which, to my no little alarm, he walked quite regardless 
of the consequences of a false step. I was reminded of this when Dr. Toynbee 
referred in his broadcast to his being “fearless, agile and unperturbed on the 
brink of a crevasse.” 

When I first knew him he was 70 and had just retired from the 
Chair of Greek at Oxford. With a lifetime of hard work behind him, he 
was still at the height of those powers and graces of mind which had made 
him one of the foremost scholars of his time. Another 20 years of 
unflagging exertion in his chosen causes lay ahead. The kindliness and 
intellectual distinction of his looks—and what good looks they were!— 
faithfully mirrored the bright and gentle spirit within. His spare, rather loose 
frame, moving with an easy swing, marked the man of active and abstemious 
habits. Body and soul, he was made all of a piece, and that a masterpiece. 
Seldom indeed can there have been so perfectly integrated a personality. 
Even in extreme age he preserved with his comeliness of appearance an 
alertness, an agelessness of the spirit, a mind swift in reaction and with all 
its faculties intact. Classical scholars, as such, tend to pass their days in 
cloistered seclusion among the remote dead. He preserved his youthfulness 
of outlook by the keen interest he took in the living present as well, and by 
his ever-hopeful labours in the cause of human betterment. 

I remember well the first time he rang me up and proposed an afternoon 
walk. We had only met him once, when my wife and I had tea with him 
and Lady Mary. If I was a little awed at the prospect of a téte-d-téte with 
a man of so impressive a reputation, my doubts were soon dispelled. For 
all his great learning there was no lack of the common touch. In his private 
talk, though it was his nature to turn the searchlight everywhere except upon 
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himself, a mind revealed itself to you luminous, wide-ranging, richly-stored; 
manners the very pink of courtesy without a particle of pretence. To 
Johnson’s four requisites of a good conversationalist he added the indis- 
pensable fifth—which the Doctor rather characteristically omitted—close 
attention and responsiveness to the contributions of others. He was too 
simple and sincere, too engrossed in expressing the truth as he saw it, to 
strain after epigram or paradox. An intellectual to his finger-tips, he never 
had recourse to the deliberately provocative tactics sometimes employed by 
his friends Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell. His talk was just the easy 
flow of thoughts and memories, putting themselves into the lucid, graceful 
language of a master of English. Reading now one of his essays or addresses, 
I hear again with poignant vividness the very tones of his voice, so com- 
pletely was the style of the man. His interests were so wide, and his mind 
kept such open house, that whatever turn the conversation took he had 
something worth hearing to say. Music indeed was a blind spot, and the 
visual arts were not among his stronger interests. I once asked him who had 
painted the original of the coloured print of St. Jerome at his desk, which 
appropriately hung over the chimney-piece in his study, and he confessed 
he didn’t know. Discussing the Vermeer forgeries, he thought it was ridicu- 
lous that the market-value of a picture should vary so enormously with the 
repute of the painter it was attributed to. 

If he talked at all about the work he happened to be engaged upon, 
sometimes it was to turn the laugh against himself. One day when I met 
him, “the Press,” he said in mock horror, “the Press have discovered a 
frightful howler in my Latin preface”—to one of his Greek translations— 
“and I’ve come out to recover from it.” A few years earlier he had been 
the honoured guest of a Dutch university, and found himself faced with the 
task of responding to a Latin address. “I didn’t think I could trust myself 
to talk sense and grammar in Latin on the spur of the moment—so I replied 
to them in Greek.” Knowing him, I was not surprised to find that no record 
appears in Who's Who of his brilliant undergraduate career at Oxford, of 
which H. A. L. Fisher, in An Unfinished Autobiography, wrote, “The bright 
particular star of my year was Gilbert Murray. Beside his glittering achieve- 
ments mine were modest indeed.” When he sucteeded in carrying off all 
the classical prizes in his first year or two, his name (I have been credibly 
informed but not by him) was on everyone’s lips. Invited to a party along 
with a nmber of other undergraduates, and giving his name to his hostess 
on entering as “Murray of St. John’s,” he was acutely embarrassed by the 
stir and flutter that ensued. 

He went on working at Greek until he could work no longer. Only a few 
days before he fell ill he told me he was thinking of translating Aristophanes’ 
play Lysistrata—“it’s nice to have something you can pick up in your spare 
moments.” Other calls upon his time made such happy moments scarce; 
notably of course, the “unfinished battle,” as he called it, for world peace. 
Great humanist that he was, this cause was to him supreme above all others 
as a means to the relief of human suffering. An abhorrence of man’s brutality 
to man fired his compassionate spirit. Many a refugee, as I can testify, has 
had cause to bless the name of Gilbert Murray. He had known personally 
nearly every public man who had figured in international affairs during the 
inter-war years, as well as men and women distinguished in other ways, 
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writers in particular. From among these many memories I will repeat here 
only one, because it strikes me as revealing. By an odd chance Murray and 
Kipling, when schoolboys, got to know each other. Kipling, the bespectacled 
“Beetle” of Stalky & Co., was staying with the Burne Joneses in London, 
and the two boys were sent out for a walk together. Kipling made Murray 
very angry by throwing a stick at a cat. 

When Queen Victoria died he was 35 and had spent 10 years as 
Professor of Greek at Glasgow. Steeped in the classics as he was, he was not 
ashamed to admit that his taste in English poetry, by contrast with the 
predilections of today, was old-fashioned. Poetry was for him a well-ordered 
garden of flowers rather than a Waste Land. Like his old Greeks, he had 
none of Wordsworth’s mystical passion for nature. He was by no means 
blind to its beauties, but I never remember him noticing a bird or a wild 
flower. In other directions his intellectual curiosity sometimes took odd 
turns. “I thought I ought to know something about the differential calculus, 
so I looked it up in the Encyclopedia Britannica’; or, “I find it very difficult 
to understand what they mean by the curvature of space”—strange seas of 
thought for him, and pretty remote from the Aegean. Once, when he was 
ninety, I found him lying on the couch in his study reading an article on 
existentialism. When I opined that it would be too deep for me, he proceeded 
to give me the gist of it in words of one syllable. But his interests were by no 
means confined to these high altitudes. He was fond of going to the theatre, 
and was a shrewd judge of how a play should be written and produced. 
I went to see him once when he was laid up in bed. As I was leaving a 
learned neighbour appeared with a book under his arm. “What are you two 
going to read together?” I enquired. It was a P. G. Wodehouse. Agatha 
Christie was another of Murray’s favourites. His delicious sense of humour 
was constantly breaking in. In line with all his other qualities, with his 
keen intelligence and his exquisite manners, it never took the form of mere 
jocularity or was vented at the expense of any of the company present. 

I abstain from entering the deeper waters of his thinking on religion and 
ethics; of these matters has he not been his own best exponent? Beneath the 
gentle charm of his manner there lay, one felt, a hard core of austere 
faithfulness to the ideals of conduct that composed his moral code. The 
Greeks, he liked to recall, had the same word for beauty as for goodness; 
in either case something to admire and love, without any thought 
of personal interest or advantage. I once asked him if he believed in an 
absolute standard of morals. His answer was, ‘I like to believe it exists.” 
On such a foundation of faith rested his single-minded integrity and dedi- 
cation to selfless causes. Though his formative years were the far-distant 
1870s and 80s, and though he bore the marks of a traveller from that 
antique land—did ever human life span greater changes?—yet he kept 
pace with the march of time and was quick to acclaim whatsoever of 
progress or of promise he saw in the present age. Along with the keenest 
interest in the world and its ways, and much commerce with men of affairs, 
he preserved an unworldliness of stainless purity, just as there was no taint 
of pedantry in his scholarship. He was wise and kind, gentle and brave. 


Dear and gracious is the memory he has left enshrined in the hearts of his 
friends. 


ARTHUR CURGENVEN 








THE PARTITION OF IRELAND. I 


R. FRANK AIKEN, the Eire Minister for External Affairs who led 

the Eire delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, was 

asked the following question when he arrived at Shannon Airport on 
his return from New York to Ireland. Did he prupose to press having the 
partition problem debated at the United Nations? He replied: “The 
appropriate time for doing it in detail will have to be considered.” It will 
be seen from this that once more the question of partition is still dominating 
the relations between the Irish Republic and Northern Ireland and between 
both parts of Ireland and Great Britain. I have already dealt with this 
problem in three public debates with Mr. De Valera—in the University 
of Durham (Newcastle), in the Church House at Westminster, and at 
Leinster House in Dublin. As Secretary to the Ulster Party at Westminster 
and as its Chairman after the tragic death of Sir Walter Smiles in the s.s. 
Victoria | find that I had to make no less than 24 speeches in the House of 
Commons on Irish affairs during the 15 years—1940 to 1955—that I was a 
member, from 1940 to 1950 as representative of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and after the abolition of the University seats in 1950 as Member 
for South Antrim. 

The background of the three debates with Mr. De Valera and of all the 
speeches in the House of Commons is filled by this question of partition 
which is still dominant even today. In order to understand this problem it 
must be remembered that while the Home Rule Act was placed on the 
Statute Book in 1914 it was provided that it should not come into operation 
till the close of the war, and a promise was made that consideration would 
be given to the special situation of Ulster. In fulfilment of this pledge the 
Act of 1920 which set up separate Parliaments in Belfast and Dublin was 
passed in December of the same year. This Act so far as it applied to 
Southern Ireland was a dead letter, as when the House of Commons was 
summoned the only members to attend were the four representatives of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Northern Ireland, however, a Government was 
formed under Sir James Craig, as he then was, both the House of Commons 
and Senate were duly brought into existence, and the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland was inaugurated by the King in person in June 1921. Sir Edward 
Carson, who was Leader of the Ulster Party when the Bill of 1920 was 
passing through the House, pointed out that while in the opinion of all the 
Ulster Members the soundest policy would have been to retain the Union, 
having regard to the fact that the Act of 1914 was on the Statute Book, the 
best and only solution of the question was to accept the Bill of 1920 and 
endeavour to work it loyally. He tells us that in the House of Commons he 
received an assurance that the Six Counties of Northern Ireland should be 
permanently excluded from the operation of the Home Rule Act of 1914. 
At the General Election of 1918 a joint letter from Lloyd George and 
Bonar Law to the electors of the United Kingdom stated that the policy of 
the Coalition Government if again returned to power was to exclude the 
Six Counties from the operation of the Home Rule Act. Mr. Macpherson 
stated in the House of Commons that he had introduced the Government 
of Ireland Bill of 1920 as the last Chief Secretary for Ireland, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that the pledge given to Ulster was that she would 
be left with her Six Counties to pursue her own economic and industrial 
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destiny. On the retirement of Mr. Macpherson from the post of Chief 
Secretary Walter Long (Lord Long), who then had charge of the Bill, stated 
in a memorandum to Lord Selborne written within a fortnight of his death 
that it was with great reluctance that he had consented to take charge of 
the 1920 Bill in the House of Commons. The Ulster Members had stood 
coldly aloof because they did not want it. He had had conversations with 
Carson and Craig and found that he could only come to an agreement with 
the Ulster Members on one condition—that they should receive a definite 
pledge from the Cabinet that “if they agreed to accept the Bill it would be 
on the understanding that the Six Counties should be theirs for good and 
all, and that there should be no interference with the boundaries or anything 
else except such slight adjustments as might be necessary to get rid of 
projecting bits.” Lord Long said he had brought this before the Cabinet and 
had been authorized unanimously to give this definite promise. 

Mr. De Valera and the Sinn Feiners who had refused to accept the Act 
of 1920 had been carrying on a campaign of armed resistance. After a 
lengthy correspondence a truce in Ireland was agreed to between Lloyd 
George and De Valera to date from July 11, 1921. On the 14th De Valera 
and some of his colleagues came over to London. Geoffrey Shakespeare 
(The Rt. Hon. Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt.), who had joined the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat early in the year, was sent to welcome De Valera at the 
Grosvenor Hotel where he had taken a suite of rooms and invite him to meet 
the Prime Minister at Downing Street at four o’clock that afternoon. Sir 
Geoffrey says: “I delivered the letter of invitation and was surprised at the 
way in which De Valera’s staff treated him as royalty and walked out back- 
wards from his presence.” 

No less than 15 communications passed between Lloyd George and De 
Valera during the period between his visit to London on July 14 and 
October 11, when the conference took place at 10 Downing Street between 
the representatives of the British Government and those of Sinn Fein. On the 
British side both the Liberal and Conservative Parties forming the Coalition 
Government were equally represented; the Liberals by the Prime Minister, 
the Colonial Secretary (Winston Churchill) and the Irish Secretary (Sir 
Hamar Greenwood); the Unionists by Austen Chamberlain, Leader of the 
House of Commons, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Birkenhead) and the 
Secretary of State for War (Sir Laming Worthington-Evans); Sir Gordon 
Hewart also attended in his capacity as Attorney-General. The Irish pleni- 
potentiaries were Arthur Griffith, Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Sinn 
Fein Government, Michael Collins, Finance Minister, E. G. Duggan, liaison 
officer, George Gavan Duffy, who had been Sinn Fein “Ambassador” in 
Rome and had appeared on behalf of Sir Roger Casement in 1916, and 
Robert Barton, a Protestant landlord in Co. Wicklow and a recent convert to 
the Republican cause. The absence of “President” De Valera was much com- 
mented on. According to Professor Alison Phillips, the author of “The 
Revolution in ireland,” this was due “to a clever manceuvre on the part of his 
colleagues, who rightly thought that his presence would not conduce to peace 
and had no difficulty in persuading him that to take part in a conference of 
ministers would not be consonant with his dignity as head of a sovereign 
state.” 

Of the subjects discussed the Ulster issue was one of the most prominent. 
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As the Act of 1920 had set up an Ulster Parliament and had conceded to it 
the six counties of Down and Antrim, Armagh and Londonderry, Tyrone 
and Fermanagh, Sir James Craig regarded the question of Ulster as 
definitely settled. Consequently when Lloyd George in an interview with 
him on November 5 pressed him to accept an all-Ireland Parliament, he 
flatly rejected this proposal on behalf of the Government of Northern 
Ireland. The Irish delegates, however, insisted that Northern and Southern 
Ireland must be treated as one. Partition was to them anathema. The 
discussions continued almost without interruption until December 6, when 
“Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland were 
finally signed at 2.50 a.m.” Pearce Baislai in his book Michael Collins and 
the Making of a new Ireland quotes the report of Erskine Childers, the 
principal secretary to the Irish delegation. This gives a list with dates of 
nine informal meetings which took place between Thomas Jones and the 
leaders of the Irish delegation, especially with Griffith and Collins. Lord 
Pakenham makes it quite clear that the idea of a Boundary Commission 
originated with Mr. Thomas Jones, one of the secretaries of the British 
delegation. Thomas Jones was appointed to be Professor of Economics in 
July 1909 on the same day that I was nominated as Professor of French. 
We became great friends, and saw one another even after he left Belfast 
and became the close personal confidant of Lloyd George in his capacity as 
Assistant Secretary to the Cabinet. He told me before his death that he had 
left a diary in which he had related in detail the account of his negotiations 
with the Irish delegates. Till this diary has been published we shall not 
know what private assurances were given to Griffith and especially to Collins 
with regard to the Irish Boundary Commission. All that we have to go 
upon is the actual text of the Treaty as signed on December 6, 1921, by 
all the British and Irish delegates. It stated that if the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland before the expiration of one month from the passing of the Act of 
Parliament for the ratification of the agreement voted itself out of the 
Free State in which it had been temporarily included by the “Treaty” of 
December 6, “A Commission consisting of three persons, one to be appointed 
by the Government of the Irish Free State, one to be appointed by the 
Government of Northern Ireland, and one who shall be Chairman to be 
appointed by the British Government shall determine in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants as far as may be compatible with economic 
and geographic conditions, the boundaries between Northern Ireland and 
the rest of Ireland, and for the purposes of the Government of Ireland Act 
1920 and of this instrument the boundary of Northern Ireland shall be such 
as may be determined by such Commission.” 

There has been a good deal of dispute with regard to the interpretation 
of the above clause. Lord Birkenhead, the Lord Chancellor, one of the 
signatories, spoke in Liverpool on May 1, 1924: “Irresponsible critics, whom 
1 never thought it worth while answering, have suggested that some 
signatory of the Treaty gave private assurances to the chief of Irish nego- 
tiators inconsistent with the terms of the Treaty as to the intentions of the 
British Government. I have never thought it worth while to deny a charge 
so dishonouring. No assurance of any kind was made by me in the discus- 
sions in which I took part which affected the plain language of the article 
in question.” On February 14, 1922, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, another 
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signatory of the Treaty, said: “This Commission is a Boundary Commission 
to settle boundaries and not to settle territories.” 

As the Free State representatives continued to assert that they had 
received promises that the Boundary Commission would cede to them at 
least the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, Sir James Craig, Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, stated in the House of Commons at Stormont 
that he had “received an official intimation from the Government asking 
me to appoint a representative from Northern Ireland. My answer will 
be ... that it is impossible to accede to any such request.” A few days later 
I had to visit Stormont Castle to introduce at the request of the French 
Ambassador the new French Consul to the Prime Minister, and the con- 
versation turned on the refusal of Sir James Craig to nominate a Northern 
Ireland representative on the Boundary Commission. He took out of his 
pocket a letter which I read. It was from Sir Edward Carson, who gave it 
as his opinion that the Boundary Commission could not function without 
a representative of Northern Ireland. Sir James Craig said he always 
carried this letter about with him in his pocket as it gave him constant 
comfort in a very trying time. Sir Edward Carson was, of course, proved 
to be perfectly right, because when the matter was referred by the British 
Government to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council they decided 
that the Boundary Commission could not be legally constituted without a 
representative from Northern Ireland. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
British and Free State Parliaments to pass a special Act enabling the British 
Government to appoint a representative from Northern Ireland. This was 
Mr. J. R. Fisher, a well-known Irish barrister. The Free State Government 
appointed Professor John MacNeill, their Minister of Education, to be their 
representative. Mr. Justice Feetham, a well-known South African judge, 
was appointed Chairman. I did not share the apprehensions of my Northern 
Ireland friends with regard to this appointment. Feetham and I had been 
fellow scholars at Marlborough, and I knew him to be a man sans peur et 
sans reproche and had followed his subsequent career both in India and in 
South Africa. There could be no doubt about his absolute integrity and 
impartiality. 

The report of the Boundary Commission would have been published 
towards the end of the year 1925. Unfortunately, a forecast appeared in 
The Morning Post of November 7. This was published with a map and was 
so circumstantial and detailed that it was universally assumed to be accurate. 
To the surprise and indignation of the Free State it was seen that, if this 
forecast were correct, the Boundary Commission, so far from transferring 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh to the Free State, actually proposed 
to hand over certain portions of the county of Donegal to Northern Ireland. 
The result of this decision was of such momentous importance that its 
discussion must be left over to a subsequent article. 

Belfast. DouGLas SAVORY 
(To be continued) 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
HE shores of the Dead Sea, the lowest place on the earth’s surface 1,300 
Tree below the level of the Mediterranean, are utterly desolate, bare of 
trees and vegetation. On the western shore, some 10 miles from the 
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mouth of the Jordan, a limestone cliff rises steeply. It is honeycombed with 
caves which have become famous in recent years; for they concealed buried 
libraries of Hebrew manuscripts written 2,000 years ago. These amazing 
finds of antiquity have excited not only the learned world but the man in the 
street. The first hoard of seven manuscripts, now known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, were found by two Bedu shepherds who were chasing their goats 
with stones. A goat suddenly disappeared: they followed, and discovered 
a hole in the rock through which they peered into a chamber full of pottery 
jars. The jars contained leather scrolls tightly sealed. The shepherds broke 
some and damaged their contents. But others they brought out intact. That 
was in 1947, the year of destiny for Palestine and the State of Israel. The 
Bedu took their loot to a dealer in antiquities in Bethlehem and sold it. 
The merchant hawked the scrolls, and through an Armenian agent offered 
some of them to Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 
He recognised that the Hebrew letters on a fragment of leather, which were 
visible, were exactly of the pattern on inscriptions of the pre-Christian era 
which he himself had deciphered. Convinced that the scrolls were important 
documents, he acquired three for the University. The purchase was clinched 
on the day, November 29, 1947, when the United Nations Assembly voted 
in favour of the creation of the State of Israel. On the next day grave trouble 
broke out between Jews and Arabs, and communication was cut. The other 
four manuscripts were acquired by the Syrian Bishop of Bethlehem and later 
taken to America for sale. But in 1955 they were re-sold in America to the 
son of Professor Sukenik, General Yadin, an archaeologist who had been 
the Chief of Staff of Israel’s Army in the War of Independence. They were 
brought back to Israel to be a national treasure, and are now deposited in 
a strong room of the University of Jerusalem, pending the erection of a 
worthy shrine of the Book. 

Of the seven original scrolls one is a complete, and one an incomplete, 
codex of the Book of Isaiah. Five are original works hitherto unknown to 
the Synagogue and the Church, and judged to date from the period of the 
Second Temple. They include a Book of Twenty Psalms or Hymns of 
Thanksgiving, each beginning with the words, “I give thanks to Thee, O 
Lord”; a commentary on the Book of the minor prophet Habakkuk; an 
apocalyptic book describing the battle of the Forces of Light against the 
Forces of Darkness, a second apocryphal book written around the Bible 
stories of Noah, Abraham, and Joseph in Genesis; and lastly, a Manual of 
Discipline -of a sect which led a religious ascetic life and were devoted to 
the study of the Law. The sect, whose way of life is set out in detail in this 
Book of Discipline or Rule of the Community, is believed to be responsible 
for the buried library. All the evidence points to it that the sect dwelt, 
during the troubled times of the Hundred Years Struggle with Rome, in this 
isolated retreat by the Dead Sea. There, as we know both from Roman and 
Jewish historians, the monastic Essenes had their homes. The judgment of 
most scholars is that this sect was a branch of the Essenes, and that when 
they felt that the day of doom was near, they buried their Holy Books in the 
caves, so that they should not fall into the hands of the Romans. Back in the 
days of the Prophet Jeremiah it was the practice to store holy scrolls in jars, 
“so that they may continue many days” (Jer. 32, 14). And the dry air of the 
Dead Sea region preserved them. 
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The discovery did not end with the scrolls in the caves by the Sea. The 
Bedu Arabs, encouraged by their fortune, set about hunting for more 
treasure in caves. Indeed, it became the chief occupation of one of the tribes 
to chase manuscripts. The caves, which lined the desert region between the 
Holy City of Bethlehem on the borders of the Judaean wilderness and the 
Dead Sea, proved to be a rich quarry. Manuscripts, Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Greek, of Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha, mostly in fragments, were 
gathered by the hundred. It was a trouble that the Bedu, who had no 
understanding of this new form of wealth, often ruined it before it came to 
the hands of scholars. They were disconcerting fellow-workers and more 
nimble than the scientific experts. Orderly and scientific exploration of the 
caves was undertaken by the Antiquities Department of the Kingdom of 
Jordan, directed by a British scholar. The English director, Mr. Harding 
found the source, or one of the main sources, of the buried treasure. He was 
led to explore thoroughly a mound, a few miles from the caves, which had 
long been marked as a buried site of ancient habitation. It bore the Arabic 
name Khirbet (meaning the ruin of) Qumran, and it should have attracted 
attention long since, because several medieval chroniclers, as well as 
archaeologists of the nineteenth century, had noted it. Here he found straight- 
way a Jewish monastery of antiquity. It included the relics of a synagogue, 
a ritual bath, the forerunner of the Christian baptistery, and a cemetery with 
over 1,000 graves but without inscriptions. The ritual bath was fed 
by an aqueduct half a kilometre in length. In the monastery were the ruins 
of a Scriptorium, a room where the scrolls and manuscripts of the Order 
were written. The inkpots with the ink were still in their place, and in the 
debris was a pottery sherd on which somebody had written the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet in the form used in the manuscripts. Some apprentice scribe 
of the sect must have been trying out his hand before beginning his task. 

Around the settlement of Qumran pottery sherds, similar to the pottery 
of the jars, were strewn in abundance. Here, too, the archaeologists found 
Jewish and Roman coins over a period of 250 years, from about 100 B.C., 
the days of the Maccabean kings, to the middle of the second century 
A.D., 136-140, the period of the second Jewish War of Liberation from the 
Roman yoke. The range of the coins covered the Jewish struggle, ending 
with the desperate war of Simon Ben Koseba—renamed Bar Cochba, mean- 
ing Son of a Star. That revolt was crushed by Hadrian, the Roman Emperor 
who drove back the Picts and Scots, and built the wall in northern England 
to contain them. He had to recall the legions from Britain to fight the Jews. 
Among the documents found in the caves were copies of a proclamation of 
Bar Cochba, signed with his own hand and in his proper name, and calling 
the Jewish people to arms. In the same spot was an inkpot with dry ink of 
lead-black and gum. It might be the pot used by Bar Cochba for writing the 
proclamation. Here there must have been the secret headquarters of the 
rebellion. We know from Josephus, the Jewish historian of the first century, 
and from Pliny, the Roman man of letters of the same generation, that the 
monastic Essenes had their principal seat in this region. They were mystics. 
devoted students of the Bible and the Apocrypha, and part of their ritual 
was the bath of purification. In the first years after the discovery most 
scholars were agreed that the scrolls and the fragments belonged to a library 
of the Essenes. But another theory was put forward this year by Professor 
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Driver of Oxford and Dr. Cecil Roth, the Jewish historian. They ascribed 
the books, and particularly the Manual of Discipline, to a sect of the Zealots, 
who in the first century fought out desperate resistance against the Romans. 
Historically attractive, the identification of a dedicated religious order with 
the political extremists is paradoxical, and a little difficult to sustain. The 
description in the Manual is of a body retired from the world and engaged 
in religious exercises. It is a possible synthesis of the two theories that the 
settlement in this region of caves and natural hideouts included both 
religious vetaries and others who combined the martial spirit with piety. 

The mass of manuscripts, diverse as they are in content and form, are 
linked together by a common devotion to the text of the Bible on the one 
hand and to Messianic hopes on the other. In the first place come the copies 
of all the books of the Hebrew Bible, except only the Book of Esther, which 
may not have been accepted into the Canon of the sect because of the favour 
it shows to foreign rule by the Persians. Apart from the two codices of Isaiah, 
the books are in fragments, but even so the bits and pieces throw important 
light on the text. Some fragments are in the early Hebrew script and may 
date from 300 B.C. The commentaries on the Bible books, e.g. of the minor 
prophets, Micah, Habakkuk and Nahum, contain an inner mystical 
interpretation verse by verse, similar to the Allegories of Philo of 
Alexandria, which were composed in Greek about the same period. The 
commentary on Genesis, one of the seven original scrolls, is, however, 
different. It is in Aramaic, and is the oldest known manuscript in that 
language, which was the common speech in the time of Christ. Such parts of: 
it as have been deciphered are an embroidered popular story of the life of 
Noah and Abraham, and give an account of Abraham’s journey through the 
Bible land, which is a precious source of ancient geography. Next there are 
the scrolls of the Battle, the Hymns, and the Manual. The three are closely 
connected. For the sectaries, whose rule is set out in the Manual and 
accessory documents, are the Sons of Light, or the Covenanters, who at the 
end of days are to do battle against the pagan Sons of Darkness and their 
allies among the Jews, “the violators of the Covenant.” The scrolls in several 
copies tell of their triumph, and give the detail of their order of battle and 
of the prayers which they recite before and during combat. The Hymns of 
Thanksgiving, also in several copies, may be the Songs of triumph. The 
angelic hosts are involved as well as the human. For the sectaries believed 
in a source of evil, Belial or Satan, whose cohorts engage the good angels 
and are finally worsted. The Book of Discipline centres around the Teacher of 
Justice or Righteousness, who was done to death by a wicked high priest, but 
will .be resurrrected and lead his people to victory. His followers went into 
exile to Damascus—which may be a real or symbolic place. The comment- 
aries on the minor prophets refer to that exile, and to the wicked priest, the 
Man of Lies. They refer also to the instrument of vengeance, “the chief of 
the Kings of Javan.” Some scholars identify the wicked priest with the 
Maccabee Hyrcanus II, who persecuted the pious Pharisees, and the instru- 
ment of vengeance with the Roman Pompey, who captured Jerusalem in 
63 B.C., and took prisoner the Maccabee prince. 

We have by extraordinary fortune other ancient Hebrew documents bear- 
ing on a sect of Covenanters who went to Damascus. Just 50 years before the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, an eminent Jewish scholar, Solomon. 
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Schechter, discovered a treasure of medieval manuscripts in the buried 
archives of the most ancient synagogue of Cairo. The writings were nearly 
a thousand years later in date, but there was a large fragment of a document 
describing the way of life and the laws of the Damascus sect, which corres- 
ponds exactly with fragments found in the caves. Professor Dupont-Sommer 
has made an ingenious suggestion that the name Essenes, which has hitherto 
not received a certain derivation, may be a Greek corruption of the Hebrew 
Etza, meaning Council, that occurs constantly in the documents. The sect 
is known variously as the Community of the Covenant, of the Alliance and 
of the Council. 

One of the most interesting and controversial aspects of the scrolls is the 
light they shed on the genesis of Christianity and the spiritual climate of the 
time. What seems to emerge is that much of the content of early Christian 
thought and practice, hitherto believed to be derived from Hellenistic 
influences, has its source in the life and beliefs of this Essene sect—if it 
is that. The faith in the Teacher of Justice, the ideals of celibacy and the 
community of property, the common meal, the Messianic interpretation of 
Scripture, even the idea of the Messiah begotten by God, are parallel with 
the beliefs of the early Christian congregations. The Jewish sectaries sought 
God in the same desert region where John the Baptist preached. There is, 
indeed, one striking difference, that the Jewish votaries of the Teacher of 
Righteousness were inspired by the vision and conviction of the triumph of 
Jews over Romans and of Judaism over the pagan creeds, and were prepared 
to battle for their faith. 

One of the scrolls found in the caves near Qumran resisted unravelling for 
five years. It was not of leather like the rest, but of copper, and it required 
the nicest scientific skill to open it without destroying the contents. That 
was achieved finally by a chemist of Manchester University, and the scroll 
was revealed. It was written, not in classical Hebrew, but in the popular 
language of mixed Hebrew and Aramaic, which was also the language of 
the Mishna, the Oral Law compiled in the second century. It turned out to 
be a catalogue of treasure of gold and silver, and of the places where it was 
buried. The places extend over 100 miles north and south of Jerusalem, 
from Shekem (Nablus), in the centre of Palestine, to Hebron on the borders 
of the Negev. The treasure of talents and shekels must be that of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. Whether it was retrieved and buried before the final destruc- 
tion there is nothing to show. So far the treasure hunters, following the clues 
of the scroll, have had no luck. Perhaps some digger will yet light on the 
El Dorado of Antiquity. 

Jewish and Christian scholars are only at the beginning of the examination 
of the vast literary treasure. After a period of scepticism by a few about the 
date of the manuscripts and fragments, and suggestions of medieval forgeries, 
their genuineness is almost universally admitted. The evidence of the writing, 
of the contents of the books, of the jars and the linen wrappings, lastly, of 
the ink which has been tested by physicists and chemists, all point to a 
period before the Christian era. A new scientific way of fixing, not the date. 
but the era, of antique sites and relics is the application of the radio wonders 
of chemistry. By radio carbon tests of any organic matter which is found on 
the site, the age can be told within a range of 100-200 years. That test has 
been used for the linen wrappings. and limits the range of their age to the 
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period between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D. So suddenly and incredibly we have 
an abundance of Hebrew manuscripts older by nearly 1,000 years than the 
earliest hitherto known. The newly found source is a link between the 
records in the Bible and Apocrypha, and the manuscripts and books which 
were produced in Christian monasteries. It enormously increases our 
knowledge of Jewish thought in a most critical period of religious history. 

. NorMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XI. WALEWSKI 


HERE is a close resemblance between the careers of the illegitimate 
half-brother and the legitimate first cousin of Napoleon III. Both were 
men of literary tastes and wrote plays; both adopted and abandoned 
a military career; both were virtually unknown to their relative until his 
hour struck in 1848; both held high posts and served him with unvarying 
fidelity. Though there was little affection on either side, the Dictator was 
grateful for their support and regarded their death as a blow to the régime. 

Every student of the Napoleonic saga is familiar with the story of the 
beautiful young wife of the elderly Count Walewski, who was employed 
by Prince Joseph Poniatowski to interest the master of the continent in 
the cause of Poland, as Cavour despatched Countess Castiglione to win 
Napoleon III for the cause of Italy. Her indulgent husband assumed the 
paternity of their son Alexandre whom she took with her on a two days’ 
visit to Elba a year later. His parents met once more at Malmaison after 
Waterloo, a scene of which he retained vivid childish memories. On the 
death of Count Walewski the widow married General d’Ornano, and on 
her death two years after the fall of the Empire he was brought up in 
Poland by her brother. After studying in Warsaw and Geneva he settled 
with his kindly step-father in Paris, but his devotion to the land of his birth 
never waned. Returning to play his part in the rebellion of 1831 he had his 
horse killed under him. He served his apprenticeship in diplomacy when 
the French Government despatched him to consult with Talleyrand, the 
French Ambassador in London, and to plead with Palmerston for aid to the 
suffering Poles. 

Though the mission was a failure, Walewski’s sojourn in England proved 
the foundation of his fortunes. Moving freely in London society he met 
and married a daughter of the Earl of Sandwich and became an ardent 
Anglophil. Polish patriots, with Mickiewicz at their head, were welcomed 
in Paris after the suppression of the rebellion, and Walewski attended the 
New Year reception at the Tuileries in 1832 in Polish uniform. Since there 
was no place for him in Poland he had to make his career in France, 
fulfilling his father’s testamentary desire that he should serve in the French 
army. He joined the Foreign Legion, for he was still a Polish subject, and 
took part in the Algerian campaign; but the military routine satisfied him 
as little as it satisfied Morny. Retiring from the army he became a French 
subject and threw himself into the political and social life of the capital. 
He published a brochure urging France to cultivate the Arabs and advocat- 
ing an English alliance; though an evening paper which he bought failed, 
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and his comedy L’école du Monde achieved only limited success, he found 
his feet in the literary world. 

Thiers, the leading figure on the political stage, thought him exceptionally 
fitted for a diplomatic career, and during the eastern crisis of 1840 des- 
patched him on a mission to Mehemet Ali in Cairo. “I am sending a young 
Frenchman,” wrote the Prime Minister to the French Consul at Alexandria, 
“a clever, tactful and well-informed young man whom I have seen succeed 
in more than one difficult situation. He is a special friend of mine and 
knows my views.” His task was to persuade the ambitious Viceroy to accept 
the protection of Louis Philippe in his challenge to the Sultan. Thiers’ 
adventurous policy cost him his place, but the young envoy emerged 
unscathed. “The King thought he could frighten Europe with his arma- 
ments,” wrote the fallen Minister; “when he saw his mistake he drew back 
and I resigned. I will see that your reputation does not suffer.” He had been 
very pleased with him, he added, and the King was very satisfied. The new 
Government under Guizot added its plaudits. 

Walewski’s English wife was dead when his mistress introduced him to 
her friend Rachel, queen of the European stage, and for three years he 
enjoyed her coveted favours. She who had never loved so deeply was also 
his first real love, and the birth of a child brought happiness to both. He 
was the first of her lovers to polish the Jewish girl who had never been to 
school nor learned to spell. When the liaison ended in 1846 he married 
Marianne Ricci, daughter of a Poniatowski who had settled in Florence. 
Thiers regretted that she was not rich enough to assist his career. “You 
know how fond I am of you, and I do not want you to be financially 
dependent on politics. You have an excellent political brain and you will 
make an excellent diplomat.” That his choice was wise society in various 
capitals was soon to realize. Though Thiers and Guizot were political rivals, 
Walewski, with the approval of the former, offered his services to the new 
Foreign Minister, who despatched him for a brief spell to Argentina. Visiting 
his wife in Florence when the Monarchy collapsed in 1848 he volunteered 
to serve the Republic as Minister to Tuscany on the ground of his family 
connections, and the offer was accepted. 

Walewski, like Morny, had never aided the Bonapartist cause, and the 
new master of France showed no desire for his services. “Sometimes I feel 
a little hurt,” he confided to his former mother-in-law Lady Sandwich, 
“that the nephew of the Emperor forgets me in looking round for men to 
share his task. I cannot push myself and stake my fortunes in a game where 
the players do not seem to want me.” He complained too soon, for he was 
promoted from Florence to the more important post at Naples, was raised 
to the rank of Ambassador, and was appointed Commander of the Legion 
of Honour. The tide of fortune had turned and he received the highest 
mark of favour by his appointment to London. Frowned on by those pillars 
of legitimacy Tsar Nicholas and Frederick William IV of Prussia, Louis 
Napoleon coveted the friendship of England and believed that his cousin 
was the fittest agent to secure it. “I want your Embassy to resemble Paris,” 
he explained to Mme. Walewski, “a centre of perfect taste, elegance and 
bon ton, so that all your guests should repeat the flattering yet truthful 
phrase: Everyone has two countries, his own and France.” Their reception 
was all that could be desired when they arrived in the summer of 1851. “All 
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the press is with you,” reported the Ambassador. “Opinion here, with its 
traditions of loyalty, absolves you in advance for all that your uprightness, 
energy and patriotism may lead you to undertake against the factions and 
in the. interests of France.” 

When the long-expected coup took place on December 2, 1851, Walewski 
explained it to Palmerston as a measure to save the country from a 
revolution which would affect the whole of Europe, since England and 
Europe were directly interested in the stability of France. “If, as might 
be expected, the President succeeded, he will have accomplished one of the 
most useful tasks of the time.” The Foreign Minister needed no conversion. 
but his prompt approval of the coup, unauthorized by the Prime Minister 
Lord John Russell and the Queen, was punished by dismissal. The 
popularity of the Ambassador was unaffected, Lord John and Granville, 
the new Foreign Secretary, showed themselves in his company, the Queen 
invited him and his wife to Windsor, and Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador in Paris, whose hostility to the new régime was unconcealed, 
was replaced by Lord Cowley. The greatest social triumph was the presence 
of the octogenarian Wellington at a dinner in the Embassy when he drank 
a toast to “Your Prince, to the memory of the greatest genius of the 
century.” Three months later the Ambassador followed the coffin of the 
Iron Duke to St. Paul’s. Having always dreamed of an Anglo-French enfente 
he fully earned the Emperor’s expression of gratitude, and henceforth was 
regarded as a pillar of the régime. The brotherhood in arms during the 
Crimean war strengthened the ties. In May 1854 the Queen, the Prince 
Consort and the Ministers attended a costume ball at the Embassy; in the 
following spring the Emperor and Empress paid a state visit to Windsor, 
and Walewski accompanied the Queen when she returned the compliment 
by a state visit to Paris. That his tenure of the Embassy had been a brilliant 
success was recognized on both sides of the Channel. He had not long to 
wait for his reward. 

When disagreement with the Emperor on the terms of the settlement of 
the Russian conflict caused the resignation of the Foreign Minister Drouyn 
de Lhuys the vacancy was filled by Walewski, whose first duty was to 
preside over the Congress of Paris. He had reached the summit of his 
career. For the next two years the cousins worked in unbroken harmony, 
but differences emerged when the Emperor decided to take a hand in Italian 
politics. The Russophobe Walewski wished to retain the friendship of 
Austria which the Emperor was prepared to sacrifice on the altar of Italian 
nationalism. He was not informed of the plan for Cavour’s visit to 
Plombiéres. When that fateful meeting occurred he offered his resignation, 
complaining that he had not been consulted in regard to several important 
decisions and declarations, negotiations with the Piedmontese Ambassador 
Nigra, and the publication of articles and pamphlets inspired by the 
Emperor himself. “I say without bitterness that it was not treating me as a 
Minister or a friend. I hope Your Majesty respects me too much to believe 
I could serve under such conditions. I could only continue if I felt certain 
I was useful, but now unfortunately I am assured of the contrary.” “I have 
full confidence in your ability and devotion,” replied the Emperor. “Would 
not your resignation give rise to absurd notions and would not people 
conclude that the change of Ministers meant a change of policy? That 
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would be a real misfortune for me, both as man and sovereign.” “You speak 
of your regret and that settles it,” rejoined Walewski. But he was no rubber 
stamp and he continued to strive for the maintenance of Austrian friendship. 
The alternative to war was a Congress of the Great Powers, but Austria was 
resolved to teach Victor Emmanuel a lesson as she had taught his father in 
1849. Since Francis Joseph, Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III were 
equally resolved to fight the Foreign Minister was powerless. 

The Emperor continued to keep all negotiations in his own hands, and 
Walewski offered his resignation for a second time, stressing the dangers of 
the principle of nationalities. The Emperor replied in a long and friendly 
letter on the eve of the campaign. Walewski’s conversations, he com- 
plained, had not always reflected official policy. “You disapproved the 
Guerroniére brochure and I disapprove Le Pays which you inspire, and 
which says things directly opposed to my ideas. You declare that without 
universal suffrage the Chambers do not represent public opinion. If I do 
not represent the French Revolution I represent nothing, and Henri V (the 
Comte de Chambord) should be in my place. Mine is a representative 
government with a freely elected Chamber voting laws and taxes. I am a 
sovereign possessing a Civil List and I do not dip into the public purse 
whenever I like. We possess the Code Napoleon assuring everybody’s rights 
and equality before the law; an independent judiciary; the opening of all 
posts; an army composed of the élite of the nation and no longer of 
mercenaries; there is liberty to write, think and believe within the limits 
of the law. Thus, when the peoples of Europe make revolutions to obtain 
the blessings we possess—and which they only obtained for a brief space 
under the Empire as the fruit of our victories—they naturally look to me 
because I represent these ideas, which are not yet the common property 
of Europe and which have been impeded by an impious sect which con- 
founds 89 with 93. I repeat all this because my Ministers should always 
fully understand these fundamental ideas. I should like you to re-read my 
Idées Napoléoniennes which I wrote in 1837. My convictions have not 
changed. Your letter obliges me to recall our occasional differences. Never- 
theless, I sincerely desire to retain you since, despite certain divergences, you 
are still the best person to conduct our foreign relations. I recognize your 
great qualities and deep knowledge of affairs; but that things may go well 
you must fully understand and fully implement my thoughts.” 

Once again Walewski withdrew his offer of resignation. “I cannot under- 
stand,” wrote the Empress to Mme. Walewski. “why he thinks he has lost 
the confidence of the Emperor. Tell your husband that if I was with him 
at this moment I would prove him mistaken.” Eugénie was not told all 
the Emperor’s secrets, and the disappearance of the Foreign Minister was 
expected in the Chancelleries—with regret in Vienna, with satisfaction in 
Berlin, and with eagerness by Prince. Napoleon, the leading Italophil in 
France. He remained at his post till the end of the fateful year 1859, when 
he advised the Emperor to recall Thouvenel, whose ideas were closer to 
those of his master. This time the Emperor made no attempt to avert a 
change. Though he declined the offer of any Ministry except the Foreign 
Office and the War Office he never sulked. In visits to his successor and by 
correspondence with ecclesiastical dignitaries in Paris he continued to 
combat what h¢ described as the triumph of revolution in Italy, to support 
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the Pope, to oppose the ambitions of Piedmont, and to rescue the Italian 
cause from discord and anarchy. His labours were in vain, for the Emperor 
had set in motion forces which he could not control. His advice to help 
the insurgent Poles in 1863 and to break off relations with Russia was 
equally ignored. 

On the home front Walewski, like Morny, favoured the thawing of 
autocracy by increasing the power of the Chambers. Unattracted by further 
departmental work, he accepted the position of Minister of State and a seat 
in the Senate. A decree slightly enlarging the functions of the Legislature 
was a cheering sign. “I hope England is pleased,” he wrote to Lady 
Sandwich. “If not Parliamentary government, it is at any rate representative 
government, and it can no longer be said that the Emperor stifles political 
discussion.” The Cobden treaty delighted him, for he remained an Anglophil 
to the end. As Minister of State he devoted special attention to culture. 
instituting a Commission de la Propriété Littéraire et Artistique, choosing 

. the first members, and laying the foundation stone of the new Opera House. 

The final phase of Walewski’s career opened in 1865 when he succeeded 

; Morny as President of the Chamber. “If you think I might be of use,” he 
wrote to the Emperor, “I believe it would please both the public and the 
Chamber.” Since the post could only be held by an elected deputy he 
resigned his seat in the Senate and was returned without a contest. The 
experiment proved unsuccessful, for he lacked Morny’s readiness of utter- 
ance and flair in managing a body growing more critical every year as the 
prestige of the ruler waned. He resigned in 1867, and begged the Emperor 
to restore him to the Senate. He presented his friend Ollivier to the Emperor 
as the only man capable of liberalizing the system but died in 1868, too soon 
to welcome his belated call to the helm. In the words of Ollivier the Emperor 
had lost the wisest though not the cleverest of his Ministers. 
G. P. Goocu 
(To be continued) 


CONRAD: A CENTENARY SURVEY 


OSEPH CONRAD* wrote 21 novels and volumes of short stories, some 

essays, and two autobiographical volumes. A critical reading of these 

last two works, The Mirror of the Sea and A Personal Record, suggests 
that Conrad was, quite apart from his powers in narrative and character, 
one of the greatest modern masters of English prose style, rivalled in his 
period only by Belloc, George Moore and Max Beerbohm, and standing 
second only to Belloc. However, it is as a novelist that Conrad, a century 
after his birth, claims consideration as the authentic successor to Hardy, 
bringing to his work the same high seriousness and a vision transcending 
time and place. To Conrad man was a creature of eternity in a world know- 
ing no frontiers. Wells, his closest competitor, had vision, clear, powerful 
and individual, but it was a vision that has no meaning outside his own 
lifetime. Conrad’s characters have virtues commensurate with their timeless- 
ness: strangely, his villains are ordinary and earthy—their evil power springs 
*Born December 3, 1857. 
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from a simple refusal to recognise virtue, just as the weakness of his good 
men lies in their lothness to believe in the existence and force of evil. 

Evil in Conrad’s novel is not a malignant fate thwarting man’s desires but 
the evil in the heart of man. A spirit of evil seems to hang over the Congo 
forests, but it emanates from nothing more impersonal than the malefactions 
of King Leopold’s company and the crazy doings of the man Kurtz. There 
is a Crassness in events, but it is not necessarily man’s master: he can, and 
does, fight it, and generally overcomes it. The unexpected event that shatters 
Lingard’s plans in The Rescue looks like “fate” interposing to bring down 
the pride of a hitherto fortunate man who had laid his schemes with the 
assurance of a god: he had foreseen everything—except this. But apart from 
one or two thus nicely calculated exceptions Conrad seems to allow that the 
non-human universe is neutral. Natural forces, sea and storm, forest and 
jungle, may seem to fight against human endeavour with brute ferocity, but 
even here, if men will but endure, their strength and purpose can outlast 
nature’s. : 

Man is the protagonist of the Conradian drama, and the adversary is the 
evil of evil men: there are, in fact, after the first three novels, singularly 
few of such men. The base and stupid weakness of most of the people in 
Almayer's Folly and An Outcast of the Islands is as bad in essence as active 
wickedness, while the weltering depravity that all but fills the forecastle of 
the ship Narcissus makes the Nigger the only one of Conrad’s novels that 
can be called depressing. But in all the novels that follow there is a bare 
handful of men whose badness influences destiny: Gentleman Brown in 
Lord Jim, Mr. Jones in Victory, Massy in The End of the Tether, Viadimir 
in The Secret Agent, Kurtz in Heart of Darkness (but was he wicked or 
merely mad?), Heemskirk, the grotesquely wicked Dutch naval officer who 
wreaks disaster on the grotesquely innocent Jasper and his lovely brig Bonito. 
The fact that Jasper’s innocence is as “grotesque” as Heemskirk’s wicked- 
ness shows Conrad’s feeling that evil, whether in the person of man or 
not, can be overcome. Jasper, Heyst, Lingard, Jim could have mastered 
villainy and evil chance if they had fought these things resolutely from the 
moment they came in sight. 

There is no need to enumerate the splendid figures who much more than 
counterbalance this meagre array of villains, from Tom Lingard in Almayer's 
Folly (an elderly relic of the young and magnificent “King Tom” who was 
not to appear till The Rescue) to Peyrol in The Rover, with all the almost 
anonymous sea-captains, faithful and true, as Conrad had evidently found 
them. For Conrad, the human situation was tragic, but the characters who 
trod the boards of destiny were mainly good and often heroic. And this is 
true also of his women: there was something in Conrad’s experience that 
made it impossible for him to draw a vicious or even an unworthy female 

- portrait. His is a man’s world (some of his novels have no female figures at 
all, and he is a notable exception to the rule—so strongly exemplified in 
Hardy—that a love-interest is central to the novel), but a study of Mrs. 
Gould and Antonia in Nostromo, Lena in Victory, Rita in The Arrow of 
Gold, Mrs. Travers in The Rescue, some others in the short stories, and some 
tantalising but delightful oriental women, would be fascinating but incon- 
clusive, since these portraits are but lightly sketched in. 

There was at one time some argument about the degree of Conrad’s 
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dependence on the sea. For many critics there seemed something childish 
in the idea that a great imaginative creator should be supposed to do his 
best work only when confined to the sea and its ships. For my own part, just 
as it #s recognized that the “Scotch novels” are the best among the Waverley 
series, I believe that Conrad’s finest and most characteristic work is to be 
found in the novels which are set in the sea, which are made out of spon- 
taneous talk about the sea, comprehending under that term also the tropical 
islands and river settlements that are subsidiary to the sea. It is the accepted 
thing to call Nostromo Conrad’s greatest novel. This is not a novel of the 
sea, though its scene is laid on the coast of a South American republic. It 
was, Conrad tells us, “anxiously meditated,” and it is certainly a mighty 
book, crammed with exciting incident and intensely conceived characters, 
all built up into an enthralling if over-long action. But is it not possible to 
imagine Nostromo being written by—Hemingway, say, or Somerset 
Maugham?—whereas no one but Conrad could possibly have written that 
other great novel, Lord Jim. The setting of Lord Jim is half sea half river- 
settlement in Sumatra, and (whether or not inspired by such environment) 
Conrad made a unique and marvellous thing of Jim’s story, of how he lost 
his soul through feebly saving his life in a squalid sea disaster, and after- 
wards redeemed his soul in the little Eastern kingdom he established, though 
losing his life through the interposition of one of Conrad’s “bad” men. 

To make an immortal story out of the development of the extremely 
simple soul of a young man demanded great subtlety in the telling, so Conrad 
invented Marlow, who is not Conrad but a projection from himself into the 
most fascinating of his characters. Marlow appears in four of the stories. In 
Youth he is the narrator and hero of a splendid sea-adventure which had 
happened to Conrad himself, in Heart of Darkness the observer of a 
macabre episode imaginatively reconstructed from Conrad’s experience. It 
is only in this story that we get any descriptive details of Marlow—a seaman, 
a wanderer, with an ascetic aspect and, as he sits against the mizzen-mast, 
the pose of a Buddha; a great spinner of yarns, for whom an episode was 
there to illuminate its meaning. His Christian name was Charlie, and he has 
been looked upon as “an elderly bore,” but only by such as are, like 
Polonius, “for a jig or a tale of bawdry.” 

In Chance Marlow plays with his themes like a musician, and the elabo- 
rate technique of the construction of this novel is a source of great aesthetic 
delight, which indeed has to be set off against dissatisfaction with the poor- 
ness of the characters. But it is at his first appearance, in Lord Jim, that the 
most brilliant and original use is made of Marlow. It is only because the 
incidents of Jim’s career and the reactions of his common-place mind are 
passed through and interpreted—often entirely imagined—by Marlow’s 
subtle and ironic intellect that they achieve such profound significance. 
Jim’s story was, in any context, heroic; told by Marlow it becomes one of 
the miracles of literature, the greatest of Conrad’s novels. 

Second to Lord Jim as a supreme example of Conrad’s art I should 
name the Youth volume, with its three perfect stories, which can be seen 
as a unity—the first a tale of youthful courage triumphant, the last a record 
of courage and love in age brought low by villainy but retaining their 
immortal grace, and in between these two pictures of the splendour of 
haman nature one showing its possibilities of baseness. When we come to 
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the novels of the other kind, novels like Nostromo and Under Western Eyes, 
which for all their power lack the unique Conrad touch and tang, I believe 
that magnificent fragment, the unfinished Suspense, was going to be the 
greatest of these. Though as long as an ordinary novel, it is but the prologue 
to the story Conrad had conceived. And what that story was to be is not so 
completely beyond surmise as Mr. Richard Curle declares it to be. Just as 
The Rover (an interlude from Suspense) was a fictional sidelight on the 
luring of Nelson to the Indies, so the “long and fantastic adventure” that was 
to form the main body of Suspense was, I believe, to be a fictional reconstruc- 
tion of the manceuvres by which Napoleon was got off Elba and back to 
France. So, for what it is and, more, for what it would have been (with, 
doubtless, a portrait of the fallen Emperor), I feel that Suspense deserves 
to stand among the very greatest of Conrad’s novels. 

But indeed, without question of relative excellence, so many of the novels 
live in the memory as supreme adventures of the mind: The Shadow Line, 
that short but perfect tale—a personal experience out of Conrad’s first 
command—of a captain handling his ship through a situation as tense as 
that of the deadliest storm; Victory, a rich, seductive story of Eastern seas, 
with Conrad’s most sympathetic hero, Axel Heyst, and its melodramatic 
ending; The Rescue, with the younger Lingard “king” of the Borneo coast, 
yet failing through a fatal hesitancy not unconnected with love: these last 
two novels containing the two best of Conrad’s feminine studies, the 
pathetically simple Lena and the sophisticated Mrs. Travers. One has a 
special affection (which later readings do not quite justify) for Almayer’s 
Folly and An Outcast of the Islands, as being the crude raw stuff of Conrad, 
the heaped unsorted material of fiction, written before his genius had 
acquired form through the disciplined work put into Lord Jim and the tales 
of the Youth volume. 

It is almost unbelievable that one who spoke no English till his twentieth 
year should have taken an assured place in the line of our great novelists, 
but his name tacks on after Stevenson, Meredith and Hardy without any 
sense of lapse. His mastery of the language was never quite complete as to 
grammatical details, and his prose-rhythm is un-English. But he has a 
majestic and compulsive style which perfectly expresses “the man,” espe- 
cially that quality in him that Bertrand Russell perceived as “an intense 
and passionate nobility.” 

Conrad, like the great poets, lives on the heights; he is no realist, but 
moves in a world markedly nobler than the world of the common man. 
He invigorates, as Keats said art should, our imaginations. His seas and 
skies and islands, his adventurers, dreaming or striving or suffering, excite 
that sense of wonder which is the poet’s reaction to and comment on life. 
His characters (almost all walking straight out of his own experience) are 
always a little and sometimes much more than life-size. With few if notable 
exceptions they live for the great virtues, fidelity, courage, compassion, and 
if they lack the quality so much prized by the English, humour, this is 
because humour was almost entirely missing from their creator’s make-up. 
Conrad’s eye, the eye of one who was both an artist and a great man, pene- 
trates to the fiery essence of life and of the human soul, and perhaps for 
this reason he stands monumentally out from among his contemporaries, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Bennett, Kipling, whose art, not less admirable than his. 
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confines itself to the multi-coloured, many-textured surface of actual human 
life as seen by the ordinary intelligent observer. Conrad has the feel of a 
classic, and it seems reasonable to expect that when the centenary of his 
death is kept in 2024 it will be associated with an even wider sense of an 
even deeper respect than that roused by the centenary of his birth. 

HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


THE ARAB WORLD 


RAVELLERS usually like the Arabs as individuals, and extol their 

hospitality and the easy grace with which it is accorded. This writer 

can bear witness to it. But as tribes or nations their history has been a 
restless series of internecine quarrels, varied by periods of conquest and 
then subjugation till the liberation of the First World War. Anyone who has 
seen something of their lands will appreciate the climatic and economic 
difficulties facing the human beings who live in them. But one cannot help 
feeling that there is more in it than the struggle for the daily bread, though 
that. of course, has played a part. In the conditions in which they have to 
live boredom is a vital factor, since man does not live by bread alone! He 
has a mind, and must have something whereon to feed it, and in the absence 
of anything else conflict provides excitement, scope for the individual, for 
the satisfaction of that eternal human urge for power, and material for song 
and legend to while away, at least for a time, the otherwise dreary inter- 
vening periods of peace. The great Prophet appreciated this and sought to 
provide both a unifying factor, and satisfaction for the mental, the spiritual 
faculties. 

Islam is certainly a unifying factor, and nobody who ‘has witnessed the 
devout crowds at mosque, pilgrimage, or religious festival can doubt the 
great measure of spiritual satisfaction and inspiration it provides. Yet never 
enough to end that boredom leading to internecine conflict, or alternatively 
to imperialistic conquest, the mark of whose success was a renewal of 
internecine strife! It is true that as that wave of conquest spread over the 
old Persian Empire, over Egypt, and along the African shores of the 
Mediterranean and finally into Spain, it carried with it a great wave of 
culture—philosophy, mathematics, science—({we sometimes forget that those 
unpleasant words “Algebra” and “chemistry” are of Arabic origin!). But 
that wave was hardly an Arab product. It derived its inspirations from the 
Greeks and Persians, and was not a matter of great interest to the rank and 
file of the desert peoples. So what at last brought a substantial measure of 
peace, and, it must be regretfully added, stagnation, was the completion 
of the Turkish conquest, historically dated 1517 a.p. Just four centuries of 
it, and liberation, properly enough acclaimed, did not end traditional tribal 
rivalries. “Liberation” indeed coincided with that new factor—one indeed 
with a potentially unifying effect—the return of the Jews to Palestine on a 
large scale. Curiously some Arab leaders at the time were by no means 
unanimous about the matter. The Emir Feisal (later to become King of 
newly-liberated Iraq), the son of Husein of the Hejaz whose dynasty was, 
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in January, 1926, replaced by that of Ibn Saud of Nejd, as King of what 
we now call Saudi Arabia, in 1919 negotiated a Treaty of Friendship with 
the Zionists, in which, among other things, he pledged himself to encourage 
the immigration of Jews. The measure of success achieved by the Jews in 
establishing their new State aroused fears that they would be impelled to 
seek to expand their territory, whilst the Hitler persecution increased the 
pressure on the Jewish-held lands and brought in a number of highly-skilled 
technicians likely to raise both the economic and military potential of the 
new Israel. 

So we come to the first tangible modern instrument of Arab unity—the 
Arab League, initiated at a conference of delegates from Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan (as it then was) at Cairo from September 25 
to October 7, 1944. Saudi Arabia and Yemen adhered in January, 1945. 
A council was set up which held its first meeting in Cairo from June 4 to 10, 
1945. It has become a decisive element in Arab pol.cy. But already before 
this the latest and very big disturbing element had announced itself at the 
very heart of the Arab lands—OIL. Not that there was anything new about 
it in itself. It had announced itself some thousands of years ago in the plains 
around Nineveh and was still assailing our nostrils there in the 1917-18 
campaigns! But from being a convenience and display for sacrificial altars 
it had come to acquire the status of a vital necessity. Persia had already 
granted the D’Arcy concession in 1903, but it was not until after the First 
World War that the disturbing element began to affect directly the Arab 
lands. Appropriately enough it was in the newly-created Kingdom of Iraq 
(the already-mentioned Feisal was crowned in Baghdad in August, 1921) 
that the first Arab concession was granted to the now well-known Iraq 
Petroleum Company in March, 1925. Then came Bahrein in 1930. In July, 
1933, Ibn Saud granted a 60-year concession to the Standard Oil Company 
of California. The concession was expanded in August, 1939, in the form 
of one to a joint Arab-American undertaking (ARAMCO), the King 
receiving a substantial lump sum of over $1m. and a yearly tribute $165,200 
besides royalties. There followed agreements with Kuwait (1934), Qatar 
(1935), Muscat (1937) and Yemen (1955), while Syria and Lebanon secure 
rents for pipe-lines passing over their territories. So now the true Arab 
lands (as distinct from those of Africa) were coming to acquire wealth and 
acquaintance with the intricacies of the finance which is a symbol of it. 
It is generally acknowledged that a proportion of the new wealth (in some 
territories more than in others) has been wise!y used to raise the standards 
of living of the masses. But in human affairs wealth can be a dangerous 
influence, especially where its temptations are not countered by a sufficiently 
high standard of culture! For the ruling elements especially it can be a 
stimulus to that apparently ineradicable lust for power, which is beginning 
also to assail those African States of what was once the expanded Arab 
Empire, though oil does not yet play a direct part in their cases (though it’s 
now beginning to in the Sahara). And in spite of the efforts of the Arab 
League it does not yet look as though the newly-born nationalism aroused 
by both freedom and wealth will achieve the unity sought by the Prophet 
and the Caliphs. 


A. S. ELWELL-SUTTON 








THE FUTURE OF NATO 

HE NATO Treaty is nearly nine years old and the meeting of the 
"TL counei of Ministers in December will open its most critical year. It is 

due to last until 1969. Will it? Any member state can withdraw after 
1969 upon giving one year’s notice. No state has surrendered any of its 
national sovereignty to NATO and any one could withdraw immediately if 
it wanted to, as in 1933 both Japan and Germany walked out of the League 
of Nations. No NATO member has yet done so. Indeed, three states have 
joined since the Treaty was signed in 1949 by 12 nations, no doubt because 
more people are accepting Sir Winston Churchill’s long held view that the 
foundation of the world organization should be sought on a regional basis. 
His idea was that many issues of fierce local controversy would be thrashed 
out in the Regional Council which would then send three or four repre- 
sentatives to the world body. This would make a Supreme Group of 30 or 
40 world statesmen each responsible not only for representing his own 
region but for dealing with world causes and primarily the prevention of 
war. What we have now is not effective for that outstanding purpose, said 
Sir Winston: For we have the summoning of all nations, great and small, 
powerful or powerless, on even terms to the central body which may be 
compared with the organization of an army without any division between 
the high command and the divisional and brigade commanders. All are 
invited to the headquarters. Babel, tempered by skilful lobbying, is all that 
has resulted up to the present. But we must persevere. 

Nevertheless, military alliances between independent sovereign states 
seldom last long in peacetime. History proves that. It is no good denying 
that fundamentally, despite claims to the contrary, NATO is a military 
alliance and a very good one, whether in the old-fashioned sense of the 
term or in the modern interpretation of it. The important thing now is to 
make it “no mere military coalition.” Time and time again the lesson that 
the bare bones of the alliance should be clothed in more flesh than hitherto 
by concerted action lest it disintegrate has been hammered home, but with 
little effect. The alliance survives. Its expansion, not merely its survival, is 
now the compelling need. A telling illustration of the warning that if the 
Atlantic alliance cannot be revitalized it will inevitably dissolve was made 
recently by Mr. Sulzberger in the New York Times. He examined the 
formation and ultimate disintegtation of the Delian League in ancient 
Greece. The moral for the Atlantic alliance is most striking. The League 
was founded in 478 B.c. on the initiative of Athens, the then great power 
of the then Western world. A dangerous Persian expedition from the East 
had been repulsed and Greek civilization saved. Athenian statesmen 
resolved to organize a coalition to prevent any new threat. The Delian 
League, led by Athens, was formed as a free confederation of autonomous 
cities and founded to protect its members from the common danger from 
Asia. As fears of invasion receded the League’s vitality ebbed. The Delian 
League existed in theory until 404 B.c., but after the first few vigorous 
years in the face of obvious menace its force began to wane and finally 
disappear. Is there not, queried Mr. Sulzberger, a ghastly lesson in this 
memory for the Atlantic Community when, at the present time, the initial 
fervour and urgency of the alliance is fading? Nearer our own time is there 
not the equally sad lesson of the collapse of the League of Nations, and 
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the comparative ineffectiveness of the United Nations not only to enforce 
its own decisions at the crucial moment, but also to fulfil its primary duty 
to deal effectively with situations that might lead to a shooting war? There 
is no comfort in the fact that the Delian League lasted several decades, 
despite its decline, for the final end was the destruction of democracy. The 
League of Nations, too, lasted two decades and its end saw the revival of 
barbarism. If a similar fate was to overtake NATO it would assuredly 
result in the annihilation not only of democracy but also of civilization itself. 

The fate of military alliances no doubt prompted Sir Winston Churchill, 
historian and politician that he is, always to refer to the “fraternal associa- 
tion” of the English-speaking peoples in his constant and powerful pleas 
for the creation and strengthening of the Atlantic community. “Fraternal 
association” was more than alliance, but, realist as he was, it meant less than 
union. Now much more than alliance or association is needed to make 
NATO stronger and more likely to survive into a permanent international 
organization up to 1969, let alone beyond it. NATO has done great things 
for Western defence and freedom. The change in the Russian challenge to 
the freeworld—the grin for the growl, as Lord Ismay put it—is a salute to 
NATO. While the military threat is still strong there has been a change in 
tactics and emphasis. The military cold war has not been intensified but 
the economic blandishments have been multiplied. It is not the soldiers, 
aircraft, tanks, cannon and rockets, formidable and plentiful though they 
be, so much now as the economist, the trade missions, credits, factory 
equipment and the technicians. The Russians were forced to alter their 
tactics, not in spite of NATO but because of it. They probed the NATO 
shield in Europe and found it hard and unyielding. They then tried to 
outflank it in the Middle East, which has led to the proposal that it be 
extended to cover that area. Before that is done it is essential that it be 
strengthened in Europe. 

What is wanted now is a partial abrogation of national sovereignty. Such 
a tremendous act of faith is urgent. NATO’s power is waning because every 
independent member state jealously retains its national sovereignty (unfor- 
tunately with the Great Powers taking the lead) and refuses to let go of 
even a small part of it. Yet surely a limited, cautious, but nevertheless 
tremendous step in surrendering part of national sovereignty to NATO 
should be made now, the “part” being sovereignty in the military field. 
This is a tremendous thing to ask of the NATO countries, but it will mean 
stronger and cheaper defence for all of them. It is suggested that NATO 
has functioned successfully in the military field because there has existed 
among its members the will to agree. It is that alone, it is said, which has 
prevented NATO from being hamstrung by its own rule of unanimity. The 
call is made for the same will to agree in the political and economic fields. 
But NATO is in a turmoil because of the independent action of its 
independent members, and the political and economic fields cannot be 
developed successfully until the military side is settled and strong. If the 
military side were strengthened by, as a first step, surrendering of sovereignty 
by the individual states, then in time success politically and economically 
would be assured. Stubborn and persistent refusal to take such action will 
inevitably mean the end of NATO as an effective developing force. 

This is not a woolly-minded call for “One World” or complete “Federal 
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Union.” It is a hard-headed plea for the recognition of facts and realistic 
commonsense action in accordance with them. The plea is made in the 
common knowledge that, with all the advantages of being, unlike NATO, 
on one continent, it took the independent states of Australia over 30 years 
to surrender most of their sovereignty, and the fusion of the American 
states was long and bitter. A leading American newspaper recently devoted 
its editorial to reassure those who it said were frightened that the Dulles 
reference to the “totality” of NATO meant the surrender of American 
sovereignty. “Sovereignty,” said the Christian Science Monitor, “is more 
rigidly preserved in NATO than in the United Nations.” Most of the hope 
for the future is being put on the implementation of Article II, but little 
had been done on it beyond the suggestion of greater consultation between 
NATO countries. This article, vague but well intentioned, provides some- 
what ambiguously for the political end economic development of NATO. 
The concern about Article II is prompted by the real fear that NATO will 
lose sustained public support which a free voluntary alliance requires for 
its survival, let alone its expansion, unless it can lose its purely military 
look or add a new one. 

Recently two major reports emerged from the welter of discussion on 
NATO. The Report of the Committee of Three Foreign Ministers—“The 
Three Wise Men”—submitted to the North Atlantic Council in November, 
1956, and the British proposal of a “Grand Design” for greater European/ 
Atlantic unity. Both comprehensive and detailed reports stressed the need 
for more consultation among NATO members. This belief that more 
consultation will solve the difficulties facing the alliance does not really 
tackle the crux of the problem, which is to find ways and means of 
persuading NATO countries to pool some of their sovereignty. Consultation 
is admirable but is not the answer. A nation may consult about her inten- 
tion to do something which may be detrimental to NATO and yet do it. 
There has been much consultation, yet also plenty of action damaging 
to NATO. France has withdrawn valuable troops for her war in Algeria 
and Western Germany has not yet made her full contribution. Unless, 
therefore, something is done as suggested, NATO will die, if only slowly. 
Miss Barbara Ward has rightly said that if there is no formal instrument 
of sovereignty higher than the nation the world will remain an anarchy of 
national states. She also made the telling point that Atlantic unity can only 
come from a political will strong enough to overcome the free world’s 
instinctive bias towards the anarchy of complete national sovereignty; that 
the chances of history are against the establishment of an Atlantic com- 
munity, and those who preach distrust, dislike, division and national 
self-sufficiency can console themselves that they have all the weight of 
tradition and inertia on their side. However. the tremendous strides taken 
in so short a time on European unity in general, not only by Europeans but 
by the United States, and the widespread determination to strengthen that 
unity, makes the future full of hope. If the old cry to Europe was “Federate 
or Perish,” the new one for NATO should be “Pool military sovereignty 
in fact, not theory, and survive.” If not, NATO will, at best, exist at half 
strength. At worst it will be ineffective and ultimately dissolve. 

PATRICK BUNYAN 








STUDENT FRUSTRATION IN IRAK 

HERE are a number of countries where by Western standards the 

student population forms an especially inflammable and unstable 

element in the community. The student problem looms large in Latin 
America and in many countries of South-East Asia, especially in Singapore, 
Burma and Indonesia. Nowhere is it found in more acute form than in the 
Middle East. Special conditions conspire in this intemperate zone to render 
the students at once more frustrated and more disaffected than elsewhere, 
until a crisis blows up and they are found to constitute an actual threat 
to law and order. Take Iraq, one of the more stable and most quickly 
developing of these Middle Eastern countries. Most of the conclusions 
to be drawn from an analysis of the student situation there apply to a 
heightened degree in the other countries of the Arab world. A first impres- 
sion in Baghdad is of the throngs of youths crowding the pavements and 
coffee shops by day and by night. It seems to be a city of young men 
wandering eagerly if ineffectually up and down. Some are dressed in shabby 
European costume but many still wear Arab dress. A few sport the 
Edwardian style, immaculate and equestrian. All are lively, gesticulating 
to each other, restlessly fingering their coloured beads. Apart from the 
Christian girls and a few foreigners’ wives from the big hotels they have 
few sources of vicarious satisfaction to gaze and wolf-whistle at in the 
streets. The vast majority of the Arab girls still wear the abiyah and are 
given in marriage by their parents. They are not permitted any pre-marital 
social intercourse with young men outside their own family. 

For all young people there is siill a sad shortage of sports fields—even 
of the humbler playgrounds in the towns to keep the infants from wandering 
all over the traffic-thronged streets. The main outlet for the explosive 
emotions of these armies of youngsters is still talk in the coffee shops. For 
light relief they swarm into the cinemas and are regaled with the hottest 
and sexiest films America can produce. There is a brisk trade in apparently 
dirty magazines, with covers seductively illustrated in the French style, 
promising innumerable thrilis within, but in fact when opened revealing 
nothing but the dullest and ijeast sensational of texts. This sort of minor 
frustration is symbolic of the greater vexations which beset the Iraqi 
student at every turn. Small wonder that the crowds of youngsters seem 
more rootless and restless than their counterparts who wander or stride 
through the cities of Western Europe. Watching them surging by along 
Rashid Street you have the feeling that among these youthful, volatile and 
dissatisfied crowds anything can happen. A pavement fracas can blow up 
in an instant as a result of a trifling misunderstanding, and once started 
can lead with startling suddenness to fighting and bloodshed before the 
misunderstanding can be explained away. 

It is easy to imagine how the events of Suez could have touched off these 
inflammable mobs, given leadership and direction by both pro-Egyptian 
and pro-Communist elements. Not many such agents provocateurs would 
be needed. The most organized demonstrations came from the secondary 
schools and in the colleges. In Mosul, for instance, the capital of Kurdistan 
in the north of Iraq, the secondary school pupils barricaded themselves 
and their teachers in the school, and mounted pickets to prevent any con- 
tact with the outside world. Many of the younger boys and some of the 
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older ones had no desire to take part in these demonstrations, but were 
intimidated into conformity. The teachers were unable to cope with the 
situation. Some of them under the influence of Egyptian or Communist 
propaganda may not have wished to interfere. The police also proved 
powerless to check the demonstrations. Only the direct personal interven- 
tion of the Brigadier commanding the garrison sufficed finally to disperse 
the strikers. The town was clapped under martial law. The Brigadier 
came in unarmed among the militant schoolboys and persuaded them to 
desist. Many, already hungry and tired after weary hours shut in the 
class rooms, must have been secretly relieved that their long penance in 
the cause of pan-Arab unity was at an end. 

In times of crisis there is a tendency for many Iraqis to turn to the 
Army as the ultimate saviour of the country. There is a long tradition in 
Iraq both of student lawlessness and of Army intervention, in riots and 
politics alike. Of course, all Iraqis who possess radios are subject day 
and night long to a barrage of propaganda from Egypt. British counter- 
propaganda was almost wholly lacking at the time of Suez. Politicians seem 
slow to learn that today propaganda and good public relations methods, 
not excluding the dissemination of tales and rumours, are of more signifi- 
cance generally in these Middle Eastern countries than armed might. No 
attempt seems to have been made to emphasize Egypt’s wholesale 
abrogation of international treaties and flouting of the United Nations 
before Suez. Perhaps our propagandists regarded such an attempt as 
hopeless. At all events it would have done them and us no harm to have 
tried a little harder. The effect of their ineptitude has been to foster the 
myth of our contemptuous indifference to Arab goodwill and the Arab cause. 

Our diplomats in these Arab countries have had a difficult time. Like 
the British UN delegation in New York they have to soft-pedal their 
ardour. The result has been perhaps to over-emphasize our role as 
éminence grise. One detects in places a sort of folie grandeur, a hectic 
social whirl where less magnificence would seem to attune better with the 
grinding Arab poverty surrounding these gay diplomatic enclaves. On the 
other hand it can be and is argued by the professionals on the spot that 
the Arab is on the whole impressed by ostentation, and would interpret 
it as a sign of weakness and declining influence if British diplomats sud- 
denly started to effect a more democratic line. And they also have to 
contend with the almost insuperable problem of how you establish and 
maintain links with a political opposition which has no official recognition 
or status. Still, after due recognition of the difficulties, perhaps on the whole 
it would pay us both in the long run and be more in keeping with our 
altered status in the world if our diplomatic fagade in some of these 
countries was somewhat less ostentatious. It would do no harm if more 
time and effort were given to securing a good hearing for British commerce 
and industry and less to post-imperial splendours. 

It is refreshing to find that more and more attention is being paid from 
this country to the help we are in a position to give in different ways 
towards solving some of the difficulties of Iraqi youth. The development 
of voluntary welfare and youth organizations is uphill work in a 
country which is too young to have established a tradition of community 
service and there is hardly an effective middle class as yet. Advisory work 
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is needed from outside and would be welcomed if proffered in the right 
unpatronizing spirit. One especially valuable Iraqi characteristic is their 
readiness to absorb and adapt foreign ideas with no loss of self-esteem. 
Britain with its rich pattern of voluntary societies of every kind, many born 
out of or as a result of the painful social effects of a too rapid industrial 
revolution, can pass on some useful lessons to countries like Iran and Iraq 
where industrial progress is suddenly fast and furious. 

Because of the lack of facilities in Iraq for higher education—Baghdad 
does not as yet boast a university as such, although there are a number 
of colleges attended by students of undergraduate age—the last few genera- 
tions of Iraqi leaders have mostly been trained abroad in an extraordinary 
variety of different university systems—e.g., in Britain, the USA, Germany, 
Beirut, Cairo. That in spite of the diversity of their educational back- 
grounds they have still been able to weld together a national system of 
education is no mean achievement. While they are abroad it is inevitable 
that many of the students fall under different influences during their leisure 
hours. Many of the young Iraqis coming to Britain immediately after the 
last war fell a victim to Communist blandishments. A great deal has since 
been done to avert this danger for their successors both in London and in 
the provincial university cities. It is inevitable that in the capital of the Com- 
monwealth students from other countries of the Commonwealth should 
have priority for hospitality over students from non-member countries. 
But the latter are just as prone to loneliness, if not more so. The solution 
lies in the provision of an all-embracing net of hospitality for all students 
from abroad at all our universities, colleges and technical colleges. 

Leading Iraqi citizens are sensitive about their student problem. During 
the next five years it proposed to set up a comprehensive youth plan on a 
national scale aimed to attract young people away from the streets, cinemas 
and coffee shops out to sports fields, swimming baths and summer camps. 
The difficulty with all such youth projects is to ensure that the dynamic 
for such a campaign derives from sufficiently high a level to overcome the 
negative forces of bureaucracy which will certainly oppose it with many 
specious arguments for the status quo. With teachers in short supply and 
often discontented with their pay and conditions it is difficult to see how 
the necessary leadership is to be provided. The biggest problem is to cater 
for the more disaffected type of intellectual young people, for whom scouts 
and sports are likely to suffice. It is greatly in our own interest and in the 
interest of peace and order throughout the Middle East area that this Iraqi 
experiment should succeed. 

GuTHRIE Morr. 





ERRATUM 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence writes: “In my article on inflation in your 
November issue I stated incorrectly the additional annual cost of the interest 
on the national debt due to high Bank rate. Though the Treasury are not 
prepared to make any reliable estimate, private sources of information would 
place the figure at not more than two or three hundred million pounds.” 

















AFTER BOSWORTH FIELD 

HEN the victor of Bosworth Field received the battered crowr of 

Richard III from the hands of his army it did not end the War of 

the Roses. Henry Tudor had been selected as a figurehead by the 
rebels because he was unmarried and could therefore take to wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward IV, there being no precedent for a woman 
succeeding to the throne in her own right. The young Welshman’s own 
claim, based upon a shadowy descent from John of Gaunt, was first acknow- 
ledged by Parliament and on January 18, 1486 the marriage to Elizabeth 
was solemnized. But many of his subjects, particularly among the nobility, 
saw in the new king only a successful adventurer and after a generation of 
civil war the country was restless and lawless. The House of York still 
had many adherents particularly in the North and in Ireland which remem- 
bered the clement rule of her Viceroy Richard, Duke of York, father of the 
dead monarch. Scotland and many European rulers, notably Margaret, 
Duchess-Dowager of Burgundy, welcomed any opportunity of embarrassing 
the new 28-year-old sovereign. 

As early as 1486 there was a rising in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
led by Viscount Lovel, Richard’s Admiral, together with a plot to seize 
the king, then on a visit to York. A considerable force was despatched to 
quell the rising and Lovel then fled to the court of Margaret of Bur- 
gundy whose dower-towns were the refuge of the English exiles. Acting in 
association with her nephew, John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, she then 
planned a rising on behalf of the Earl of Warwick, son of George, Duke 
of Clarence. Since Warwick was imprisoned in the Tower of London it 
was decided to employ a “double” to impersonate him until he could be 
released. It was thought that Henry VII would not kill Warwick but instead 
exhibit him to disprove the imposture. But should he be put to death 
Lincoln could then claim the throne since Richard III had named him 
Heir-Apparent in May, 1485. The “double,” Lambert Simnel, was of the 
same age and appearance as the imprisoned Yorkish Pretender—‘a comely 
youth and well-formed, not without some extraordinary dignity and grace 
of aspect” (Vergil). Son of an Oxford tradesman he was the pupil of a 
Yorkish priest of that city, Richard Symonds. He was taken to Ireland 
early in 1487 and in May Lovel and Lincoln with 2,000 German mer- 
cenaries landed to support him. Accepted by the Anglo-Irish nobility 
Simnel was crowned as King Edward VI in the Cathedral church of the 
Holy Trinity, Dublin, on May 24. An invasion of England being 
resolved upon Simnel and the Yorkists landed an army of 5,000 Irish and 
2,000 Germans at Furness in Lancashire but were joined by few notable 
Englishman other than Sir Thomas Broughton. They marched through 
Yorkshire and engaged the Royal army at Stoke on June 16. Lincoln 
attacked, but despite the fact that two of the king’s three divisions held 
back the invaders were routed, Lincoln was killed fighting bravely and 
Lambert Simnel captured. The king pardoned the young impostor and took 
him into his service first as a scullion in the Royal kitchen and later as a 
falconer. 

Despite this failure Yorkish propaganda continued throughout the 
realm, and to counter disaffection the king established a widespread network 
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of spies and informers. Since Bosworth it had been widely rumoured that 
one or both of the sons of Edward IV had not been murdered but had 
escaped. The next revolt sought to capitalize upon such rumours, and the 
“double” selected was a handsome youth of 17 or 18 years possessed of 
a remarkable likeness to the first sovereign of the House of York. Peter 
Warbeck, son of a citizen of Tournai in Flanders who appears to have 
stayed for some time in London, was taken first to Ireland and then to 
the court of Margaret of Burgundy who acknowledged him as the younger 
son of her late brother Edward. From Malines contact was established 
with English nobles willing to support the claims of “Richard, Duke of 
York,” but in the winter of 1494/5 one of the couriers turned informer and 
betrayed his employers to the government. Sir William Stanley, Lord Fitz- 
walter and others were then arrested and executed. In July 1495, Warbeck 
set out for England with a mixed force of 2,000 English exiles and German 
mercenaries. He tried to raise Kent but was repulsed at Deal and sailed 
on to Scotland where he was warmly received by James IV in November 
and was married to Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley. 
In 1496 the Scots king entered the North of England ostensibly on behalf 
of “King Richard IV,” but the army did little but plunder. The failure of 
this expedition resulted in the opening of negotiations with the English court, 
and in July, 1497, Warbeck embarked at Ayr upon a Breton merchant ship 
encouraged by the news of a revolt in Cornwall against the collection of 
taxes. He first made an unsuccessful visit to Ireland and then landed at 
Whitesand Bay, Cornwall, on September 7. Warbeck was proclaimed and 
drew after him a considerable, but ill-armed, following of 8,000 men with 
which he besieged Exeter. The siege was a fiasco, he had no artillery and 
soon after he deserted his followers, fled across the country and took sanc- 
tuary at Beaulieu, in Hampshire. He surrendered in the same month and 
made a public confession of his imposture; in consideration thereof, no 
doubt, his life was spared. In June, 1498 he caused alarm by escaping from 
the Court and upon being apprehended at Sheen was sent to the Tower 
with orders to be kept in a dungeon “where he could neither see sun nor 
moon.” He was accordingly put in the cell under that of Warwick, the 
real Pretender. 

During Warbeck’s imprisonment yet another impostor, Ralph Wilford, 
appeared in Kent telling the people that he was Warwick just escaped from 
the Tower, and his companion Friar Patrick confirmed to the truth of his 
tale. Both were arrested and Wilford hanged. Warwick was then encouraged 
by an agent provocateur who was allowed to visit him, one Robert Cley- 
mound, to establish contact with Warbeck in order to escape. He made a 
hole in the floor “through which the said earl on the said day and year 
and many subsequent times spoke to the said Peter, adhering to and com- 
forting him, saying to him ‘How goes it with you? Be of good cheer’.” The 
conspirators were then put up for trial, Cleymound having put into the 
Earl's simple mind a fantastic scheme to overthrow the government. Peter 
Warbeck was hanged at Tyburn with his friend John & Walter, Mayor of 
Cork; Warwick was arraigned at Westminster, confessed the indictment and 
was executed on Tower Hill. So perished the last prince of the House of 
York; an orphan from the age of three; “pent up close” by Richard III in 
Sheriff Hutton castle at the age of eight; kept in solitary confinement by 
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Henry VII for 15 years; his simple mind unbalanced by a lifetime of 
suffering. 

The Yorkish claim then passed to Edmund Pole, Earl of Suffolk, brother 
of Lincoln killed at Stoke who, conscious of the danger of his position fled 
to the Continent with his younger brother, Richard, and lived for many 
years as a pensioner of Maximilian of Austria. On November 7, 1501, he 
was denounced as a traitor at St. Paul’s Cross, London, and in the same 
year the king executed some and imprisoned other of his relatives and 
retainers. He went to Friesland in 1504 and ultimately came into the hands 
of Philip of Castile who handed him over to Henry VII, having first secured 
a written promise that Suffolk’s life would be spared. He was executed by 
Henry VIII on April 30, 1513, and his brother Richard, “The White Rose” 
then assumed his title and claim to the throne. Richard Pole entered Italy 
with the army of Francis I of France and was killed at Pavia (1525), and 
buried in the monastic church of St. Augustine there. 

During his flight abroad Suffolk had stayed with the Lieutenant of 
Guisnes in the Marches of Calais, Sir James Tyrrell, who was induced by 
a trick to go on board a royal ship and was then seized. Sentenced to death 
for his intrigues with Suffolk Tyrrell then confessed to the murder of the 
“Princes in the Tower,” the deposed boy-king Edward V and his brother 
Richard, Duke of York, the sons of Edward IV. His accomplice Dighton 
was also arrested and examined. The text of the confession has disappeared 
but the substance of it runs thus: “While at Warwick on a progress in 
July, 1483, a page suggested to Richard III that Tyrrell would be willing 
to murder the Princes in the Tower to secure advancement. Tyrrell was 
accordingly sent to the Constable, Sir Richard Brackenbury with an order 
commanding him to surrender the keys for one night. Acting on Tyrrell’s 
orders the Princes were then smothered with pillows by Miles Forest, one 
of their four gaolers and John Dighton, Tyrrell’s groom, and their bodies 
buried at the foot of the staircase of the White Tower. Tyrrell then rode 
back to the King and informed him of the success of the mission.” The 
discovery, in 1674, and the examination in 1933: by the distinguished 
anatomist Professor William Wright of the skeletons of two brothers aged 
respectively between 12 and 13 years and “about midway between nine- 
11 years” confirms the confession as far as it relates to the manner of death. 
But when the confession was made in 1502 Tyrrell’s life lay in the mercy 
of Henry VII; Brackenbury was killed at Bosworth with Richard III; Miles 
Forest was dead; Dighton confessed to being an accomplice but was allowed 
to go unpunished by the king. 

Tyrrell’s career after 1483 raises some doubts in connection with parts 
of his confession. There is no evidence to suggest that he received any 
notable advancement from the hands of Richard III, and although loyal to 
that warlike sovereign up to Bosworth he was immediately taken into 
favour by the victor and made Sheriff of Glamorgan with the Constableship 
of Cardiff Castle for life at the then princely salary of £100 per year, a 
considerable favour to a zealous Yorkist of no great ability or reputation. 
He received a general pardon on June 16, 1485, and another a year later. 
The judicial murder of Warwick shows that Henry Tudor was as capable of 
murdering two enemies as Richard of Gloucester. The period of time to 
which the confession relates is therefore open to question, and the Princes 
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in the Tower would appear to have been done to death in the way described 
by Tyrrell in August-September, 1483 or between June 16, 1485 and July 
16, 1486. Nothing is known of the later years of the precocious page-boy; 
perhaps he went back to Eton as a housemaster? 

ALAN R. MASON. 


POLAND’S RECOVERED TERRITORIES 


O sensible Pole was satisfied with the Polish-German territorial settle- 

ment resulting from the Treaty of Versailles, A glance on the map was 

enough to discover that Poland was in a difficult strategic position 
vis-a-vis Germany, a position that would become dangerous in the extreme 
when Germany, freed from Interallied controls, again became a military 
power. Poland, however, never thought to correct this situation by 
aggression, and the idea of a preventive war, allegedly suggested by Marshal 
Pilsudski in 1932 or 1933, is but a legend. Hoping against hope, Poland 
considered that peace was her major interest. Poles were, of course, ready 
to fight in defending that minimum of historic justice they obtained at 
Versailles, but their greatest fear always was that France, their only ally 
against Germany until March 1939, might abandon them. A localized 
German-Polish war could only end in disaster. The main aim of Polish 
foreign policy was therefore to gain time, to postpone the inevitable clash 
in order to insure that the German attack on Poland would be the beginning 
of a major war. 

Polish peace aims at such a juncture were clear-cut in all Polish minds. 
The Gerinan island-fortress of East Prussia must disappear; Danzig and 
Upper Silesia must become integral parts of Poland; there must be an 
exchange of populations to avoid in the future all quarrels of minorities. 
That seemed to all Poles a minimum. At the beginning of World War II 
not a single Polish statesman thought to claim the Oder-Neisse line. But 
at that time even the most pessimistically-minded German experts could 
not foresee the manner in which the Third Reich would behave in 
temporarily conquered territories. On the other hand, not a single Polish 
statesman dared to envisage the total loss of eastern Polish territories. 
Nevertheless, both these things happened, and the moving of Poland’s 
western frontier to the Oder-Neisse line became a moral and political 
necessity. It was unthinkable that Poland, the first country to fight the 
Third Reich, should be punished by losing in the east vast lands without 
sufficient compensation in the west. It was also indispensable to limit 
Germany’s military and industrial potential, and the most efficient means to 
that effect was a radical territorial settlement. 

As a result of World War II the total area of Poland was reduced from 
150,052 sq. miles to 120,359 sq. miles. Poland lost in the east 69,290 sq. miles 
—an area bigger than that of England and Wales together—while it gained in 
the west, including the Free City of Danzig, 39,597 sq. miles. This huge 
territorial shifting to the west was accompanied by the greatest human 
slaughter and migration in European history. On the eve of World War II 
Poland had a population of 35.3 million, including 24.4 million (69%) 
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people of Polish race. The war losses of Poland within its pre-1939 frontiers 
are estimated at six million, half of them Jews who fell victims of the 
German attempt at the Endlésung der Judenfrage. The other half were 
mainly people of Polish birth and language. They died fighting on many 
battlefields and their number is estimated at 214,000, as compared with 
296,000 dead and missing of the U.S. armed forces. But the great majority 
of Poles who perished during World War II were either victims of German 
concentration camps or Soviet forced labour camps and the Katyn-like 
extermination centres. , 

In the east Poland lost about 10.8 million inhabitants, but at least two- 
thirds of them were Ukrainians, Byelorussians and to a small extent 
Lithuanians who felt no loyalty to the Polish state. The territories recovered 
in the west had in 1939 a total population of 8.8 million, including 7.8 
million Germans. With about 741,000 Germans who lived in pre-1939 
Poland, the total number of Germans which—according to the decision of 
the British, U.S. and Soviet Governments taken at Potsdam on August 2, 
1945—Poland had the right to transfer to Germany proper amounted to 
8.5 million. 

In reality, on the eve of the German capitulation, there were many more 
because, first, after the Polish-German campaign of September 1939, about 
353,000 German Umsiedler from the Baltic States, from Bukovina and 
Bessarabia were settled in western Polish provinces. Secondly, about 450,000 
Reichsdeutsche were sent to Poland as colonists and officials. Thirdly, about 
825,000 Germans, described as Luftkriegevakuirten, took refuge in Polish 
lands from the British and U.S. air bombardments. Therefore, about 10.1 
million Germans were to pay for Hitler’s experiment in empire-building. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on December 15, 1944, Sir Winston 
Churchill had foreshadowed this in the following words: 

“The transference of several millions of people would have to be effected 
from the east to the west or north, as well as the expulsion of the Germans 
—because that is what is proposed: the total expulsion of the Germans— 
from the area to be acquired by Poland in the west and the north. For expul- 
sion is the method which, so far as we have been able to see, will be the most 
satisfactory and lasting. There will be no mixture of populations to cause 
endless trouble, as has been the case in Alsace-Lorraine. A clean sweep 
will be made.” (The Dawn of Liberation: War Speeches by the Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill, 1945, pp. 295-96.) 

The “sweep” was already in progress when Sir Winston spoke and it was 
decided by the Germans themselves. They ordered the evacuation of the 
entire German population, but, because the process of evacuation was 
bound to destroy their professed confidence in final victory, the Nazi party 
leaders issued their orders too late, so that when Germany capitulated on 
May 7, 1945, about 4.4 million Germans remained east of the Oder-Neisse 
line. The transfer continued and on February 14, 1946, the population of 
Poland within its new frontiers was 23.9 million, including 2.3 million 
Germans. By the end of 1947 only about 100,000 ethnic Germans remained 
in Poland. On January 1, 1957, the population of Poland was about 28 
million, including only 65,000 Germans. During 1952-56 the annual average 
increase of population was 19.1 per thousand, but this proportion was much 
higher in the recovered territories: in 1955, it ranged from 28.9 per 
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thousand in the province of Olsztyn (Allenstein) to 31.8 per thousand in 
that of Koszalin (Késlin). The total population increases by more than half 
a million every year, and by the end of 1960 Poland should have about 30 
million inhabitants, including 98.2% of Polish birth and language. 

While the population of Poland rapidly increases, that of the German 
Democratic Republic decreases. The Democratic Republic, including 
eastern Berlin, in 1950 had a total population of 18.4 million; in December 
1955 it was officially estimated at 17.8 million. The population of the 
German Federal Republic, including western Berlin, rose between 1950 
and 1955 from 49.8 million to 52.2 million. This, however, was due only in 
part to the natural increase which for the years 1950-55 amounted to an 
annual average of 5.2 per thousand. In 1950 in the Federal Republic there 
were 9.5 million German refugees from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and other 
eastern European states and from the German Democratic Republic (the 
last figure was 1,548,000). Between 1951 and the end of 1956 about 1.3 
million Germans fled from the Democratic to the Federal Republic. In 1957 
the number of refugees is expected to reach 300,000. Despite the influx of 
refugees into the Federal Republic, this country is not abnormally populated. 
In 1955 it had 548 inhabitants per square mile, as against 833 in the 
Netherlands, 752 in Belgium and 533 in the United Kingdom. There were 
365,000 unemployed in September 1957, as compared with 1,314,000 in 
September 1949. However, vacancies in agriculture are steadily growing, 
and the shortage of agricultural labour is being increasingly felt. 

At the end of 1956 the Polish recovered territories had a population of 
6,842,000. This total included 1,163,000 (17%) autochthonous Poles, 
5,474,000 (80%) new Polish settlers and 3% of national minorities 
(Ukrainians, Germans, Byelorussians and Jews). The total of new Polish 
settlers was composed as follows: 2,737,000 came from the overpopulated 
old central provinces; 2,409,000 were transferred to the recovered territories 
from the eastern provinces annexed by the U.S.S.R. and 328,000 were Poles 
returning from abroad. In 1955, in the recovered territories, out of a total 
of 63 towns with 10,000 inhabitants or more, 28 towns had a population 
higher than in 1939. The greatest increases were those of Bytom (Beuthen), 
whose population rose from 101,100 to 180,700; Zabrze (Hindenburg), from 
126,200 to 182,800 and of Walbrzych (Waldenburg), from 64,100 to 110,300. 
On the other hand, there were 21 towns which in 1939 had 10,000 or more 
inhabitants but whose population in 1955 was under that figure. The most 
striking examples are those of Gubin (Guben), Glogow (Glogau) and 
Kostrzyn (Kiistrin), which had populations of 45,800, 33,500 and 23,800 
respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that with a few exceptions all the towns of the 
recovered territories suffered heavily during the last months of World War 
II because the Germans used them as strongholds in their defence. In 
Glogow and Kostrzyn 95% of all buildings were destroyed or heavily 
damaged; in Kolobrzeg (Kolberg) and Gubin the degree of destruction 
reached 80%; in Elblag (Elbing) and Legnica (Liegnitz), 60%; in Wroclaw 
(Breslau), Szczecin (Stettin) and Danzig over 50%. In Wroclaw the Germans 
defended themselves up to the day of capitulation. They demolished many 
blocks of houses in the city centre in order to build an emergency airstrip; 
the Russian heavy artillery did the rest. In the nights of August 16-17 and 
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20-21, 1944, Szczecin was the target of two heavy air raids by R.A.F. 
bombers. On March 12, 1945, the port of Swinoujscie (Swinemiinde) was 
bombed by U.S.A.F. In addition, all the towns of the recovered territories 
suffered much from the ruthless Soviet dismantlement of industrial plants 
and sometimes from senseless destruction by hand grenades and fire when 
all fighting had stopped. The old town of Danzig, for instance, was 
transformed in this fashion into a heap of ruins. Poland has already spent 
huge sums of money in careful restoration of the churches, historic monu- 
ments and old patrician houses to their former glory. In Danzig this 
rebuilding is nearing the end, and the city’s population is already 10,000 
higher than in 1939, when it stood at 250,000. The population of Szczecin in 
1955 was 229,500 instead of 383,000 and that of Wroclaw 378,600 instead 
of 629,600. 

Although in 1955 the recovered territories had 26% of the country’s 
population, they produced 31.2% of the total grain crop and owned 
1,995,000 head of cattle (25.3% of the country’s total), 3,113,000 pigs 
(28.6%) and 1,233,000 sheep (30%). The annual averages of grain, potato 
and sugar-beet production in 1953-55 were below those of 1934-38. In 
absolute figures the annual grain production of the recovered territories 
fell from 4.8 million to 3.5 million tons; that of potatoes, from 13.7 million 
to 6.3 million tons and that of sugar-beet from 3.4 million to 2.3 million 
tons. This reduction, no doubt, was due partly to Communist mismanage- 
ment and the policy of so-called voluntary collectivization of agriculture. 
It would be unfair, however, not to recognize the remarkable achievements 
of Polish settlers in the recovered territories. Poland received these lands in 
a state of great devastation. In the countryside, out of 434,000 houses, 
granges, stables and other buildings, 124,000 were destroyed. At the end 
of 1945 there remained in the recovered territories only 273,000 head of 
cattle (7.7% of the pre-war numbers), 195,000 pigs (4%), 27,000 sheep 
(2.9%) and 89,000 (10%) horses. As the chemical industry was destroyed by 

‘ war or dismantled by the Russians there was great lack of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilizers. The loss of Kalusz potash salts as a result of the new 
eastern frontier, and the fact that the new western frontier cut the recovered 
territories from their previous supply of Stassfurt potash salts, seriously 
hampered rapid restoration of agricultural production. Furthermore, the 
Polish settlers who went to the recovered territories from the central and 
eastern provinces have still much to learn regarding modern soil exploita- 
tion and animal husbandry. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s solution for insufficient grain production by Soviet 
collectivized agriculture was to plough huge areas of virgin lands in 
Kazakhstan and western Siberia. Poland has no fallow or virgin lands which 
could be transformed into grain-growing areas. In 1955, for instance, 97% 
of arable land, or 15.4 million ha., was ploughed, including about 4.8 
million ha. (31%) in the recovered territories. Since October 1956 common 
sense seems to have prevailed in Polish economic planning in general and in 
agriculture in particular. With incentives mde available and confidence in 
private ownership of land restored, productivity should rise. It is an 
economic paradox that Poland this year should import 1.4 million tons of 
grain from the U.S.S.R. at a price of $100 million. In 1952-55 the average 
grain yield per hectare was 1.3 ton. If only this yield could be increased to 
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1.6 ton, grain production would be higher than pre-war and no imports 
would be necessary. 

In industry the recovered territories supply 34% of Poland’s coal, 25% 
of steel, 48% of building materials and 84% of railway freight cars. In 1938 
the coal output within present frontiers amounted to 69.4 million tons, 
including 31.3 million tons in the recovered territories; in 1956 the respective 
quantities were 95.2 million tons and 32.4 million tons. Steel production in 
1938 amounted to 1.9 million tons, including 455,000 tons in the recovered 
territories; in 1956 the two figures were 5 million tons and 1.3 million tons 
respectively: The number of industrial workers in the recovered territories 
alone was identical with that of Poland in its pre-war frontiers. Although 
important tasks lie ahead of the Polish Government and people, it is baseless 
propaganda to affirm that the recovered territories were neglected. To 
appreciate Polish achievements in these territories it is necessary to compare 
their situation of 1945 with that of today. 

What of the future? Germany is partitioned by the Iron Curtain and there 
seem no prospects of reunification in a foreseeable future. Speaking in 
London on May 1, 1956, Herr Heinrich von Brentano, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Federal Republic, said: 

“I think that one day the German people will have to make a decision: either 
to renounce these territories (i.e., east of the Oder-Neisse line) if by so doing 
it would liberate the 17 million Germans of the Soviet zone, or refuse such a 
renunciation in order to retain a rather problematic right to these terrtiories.” 
German nationalists attacked him for this policy of “renunciation.” Among 
them were possibly even some of his ministerial colleagues. Herr Hans- 
Christoph Seebohm, Minister of Transport, for instance, considers that the 
“German East” includes “all areas in which Germans once settled”. At 
the “Sudeten” German rally in Munich, at Whitsun 1954, he said that 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia should be reunited for ever with the German 
Reich. Herr von Brentano retreated therefore from his previous position, 
presumably because it was election year in the Federal Republic. Speaking 
in the Bundestag on January 31, 1957, he claimed the “1937” frontier, i.e., 
that of the Versailles settlement. He must know, however, that there is not 
the slightest chance of a peaceful revision of present Polish-German frontier, 
and that its acceptance is part of the price for the reunification of the two 
republics. K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


AMERICANS IN BRITAIN 


SUALLY it is interesting to discover what Americans think of Great 

Britain, its sights, customs and people. It is especially interesting to 

learn what famous Americans of former times have thought of it. 
Many of them visited Britain, or lived here for a considerable time, and 
have left written accounts of their impressions. Among these were Washing- 
ton Irving, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Nathaniel Hawthorne and James 
Russell Lowell. 

On May 25, 1815, Washington Irving left America for Europe. Beyond a 
visit to Great Britain and the Continent, his plans were uncertain; he did 
not imagine that for 17 years Europe would be his home. On arrival in 
England he felt a stranger even though he was stepping into the land of his 
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forefathers. Yet he nad little reason for such a feeling, his brother was in 
business at Liverpool and a sister lived at Birmingham. The young author 
of Knickerbocker visited his relations almost at once. What is more he 
allied himself, rather reluctantly, to the family business until it went 
bankrupt. His early period in England was not all work, however. With a 
friend he visited Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon and Wales. 
Many literary people, including Sir Walter Scott, admired his book and he 
spent four days at Abbotsford with the Scottish author. Sir Walter enter- 
tained his guest well, reciting border ballads and relating many incidents 
about the area to the young American who loved to hear the history and 
customs of the old country. They visited Dryburgh Abbey and the Eildon 
Stone associated with Thomas the Rhymer. Washington Irving also visited 
other parts of Scotland about this time. He was impressed by the varying 
colour and grandeur of the Trossachs. At Ayr he talked to a carpenter who 
had known Robert Burns. All this time he was storing up impressions 
which were to become invaluable in his later writings. In his Preface to the 
revised edition of The Sketch Book, he wrote: “The following papers 
with two exceptions, were written in England, and formed but part of a 


series. for which I had made notes and memorandums. . . . It was not my 
intention to publish them in England being conscious that much of their 
contents would be interesting only to American readers. . . .” They were 


published in England under the name of Geoffrey Crayon. At first, not 
even Sir Walter Scott knew that Geoffrey Crayon was the young American 
author he had entertained. In the first sketch he introduced himself by 
observing: “I was always fond of visiting new scenes and observing charac- 
ters and manners.” The sketches, particularly “Christmas” and “Christmas 
Customs,” and his book Bracebridge Hall prove his observation to be true. 

Washington Irving was particularly interested in the English Sunday of 
his time. In The Widow and her Son, he gives an account of Sunday in 
the country and maintains: “For my part there are feelings that visit me 
in a country church, amid the beautiful serenity of nature, which I 
experience nowhere else; and if not a more religious, I think I am a better 
man on Sunday than on any other day of the seven.” By contrast in another 
sketch, he gives an account of a London Sunday and asks: “Where is its 
sacred influence more strongly apparent than in the very heart of that 
great Babel, London? On this sacred day, the gigantic monster is charmed 
into repose.” He was qualified to make observations on London for he lived 
for a time in the “Little Britain” area. An earlier American, Benjamin 
Franklin, had also lodgings in “Little Britain” when he came to seek his 
fortune in London in 1724. One autumn day, Washington Irving spent 
several hours in Westminster Abbey where he felt he was losing himself 
among “the shades of former ages.” The Poets’ Corner greatly interested 
him and he observed: “The monuments are generally simple, for the lives 
of literary men afford no startling themes for the sculptor. . . . Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of these memorials I have always observed that the 
visitors to the Abbey remained longest among them. A kinder and fonder 
feeling takes the place of that cold curiosity or vague admiration with which 
they gaze on the splendid monuments of the great and heroic.” This feeling 
was intensified whenever he visited any literary haunts. His account of his 
second visit to Stratford-on-Avon proves how much he steeped himself in 
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the history and literature of the area. On being given a gentle hint after 
midnight that it was time he retired to bed he took the guide book as a 
pillow companion “and dreamt all night of Shakespeare, the Jubilee and 
David Garrick.” 

Other Americans have also fallen under the spell of Stratford, among 
them Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. In the middle of the last century, this 
famous authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin visited Europe, accompanied by 
her husband. Her main object was in connection with the anti-slavery 
movement, but she found time to do plenty of sightseeing as she journeyed 
from one part of Britain to another. Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 
published in 1854, gives an account of her impressions. Like Washington 
Irving. she intended this mainly for American readers and her object was 
“to give to those who are true-hearted and honest the same agreeable 
picture of life and manners which met the writer’s own eyes.” It comprises 
of her own letters written during her stay in Great Britain and a journal of 
the continental tour by her husband. At-the outset of her description, she 
ebserved: “Say what we will, an American, particularly a New Englander, 
can never approach the old country without a kind of thrill and a pulsation 
of kindred. Its history for centuries was our history. Its literature, laws and 
language are our literature, laws and language. Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton were a glorious inheritance which we share in common.” She was 
impressed by her first sight of English people looking well and vigorous and 
also by the “depth of kindly feeling” on some of their faces. Even so, she 
felt a stranger as she landed at Liverpool and it was not until she had been 
welcomed at the “beautiful retreat” of Dingle, that she began to feel at home. 
“The hospitality of England has become famous in the world, and I think, 
with reason,” she commented. Her keen interest in nature is proved by her 
observations on the different types of flowers, trees and birds she noticed 
on her travels. She noted also “the custom of building country cottages in 
blocks of two or three whereas in New England every house stood detached.” 
The difference in manners also impressed her; she thought English manners 
were much more deferential than those of her own land. But she was not 
so impressed by the taciturn habits of railway travellers and the small com- 
partments of the trains. Travelling to Scotland with her friends, she observed 
that “a stranger might travel through England, from one end to the other, 
and not be on conversing terms with a person in it.” 

Glasgow provided her with the first sight of a cathedral. “It was a new 
thing to me altogether,” she stated, “and as I walked along under the old 
buttresses and battlements without, and looked into the bewildering laby- 
rinth of architecture within, I saw that, with silence and solitude to help 
the impression, the old building might become a strong part of one’s inner 
life.” She was later to visit other cathedrals and to notice that no two were 
alike, each having its own characteristics. Because she was a celebrity and 
working for a cause supported by many influential people, Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe was entertained at several historic mansions including Castle Howard, 
and by the dignitaries of such cities as London, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and 
Glasgow. She was also able to discover something about the lives of ordinary 
people. Like many Americans, she found her knowledge of British history 
and literature rewarding when visiting various parts of the land. Probably 
like some modern tourists she knew more of its history and associations 
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than some of the inhabitants. Often when viewing an old castle, she wished 
for a gift like that of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s to create a romance from what 
she saw. Strange to say, she was disappointed in the setting of Abbotsford 
and thought it an “indifferent spot” for a poet to erect his house. On one 
occasion in Scotland, the enthusiasm to re-picture a bygone scene caused 
some disappointment. When visiting Bothwell Bridge, immortalized by Scott 
in Old Morality, Mrs. Beecher Stowe related: We walked up and down 
trying to recall the scene of the battle as there described, and were rather 
mortified, after we had all our associations comfortably located upon it, 
to be told that it was not the same bridge. . . .” 

Something similar happened to Nathaniel Hawthorne when visiting the 
Lake District. He and his family were admiring what they took to be 
Wordsworth’s house, only to be told by a gardener that in reality it was 
the home of a wealthy Quaker, adjoining the home of the poet. After he 
became American Consul at Liverpool in 1853, Nathaniel Hawthorne spent 
a great deal of time taking his family to explore Great Britain and his 
“Notebooks” give interesting accounts of these excursions. He was 
frequently disappointed when visiting the homes of literary people. After 
visiting Shakespeare’s birthplace, he frankly admitted: “I was conscious of 
not the slightest emotion while viewing it, nor any quickening of the 
imagination.” But then he ruefully concedes that he is accustomed to this 
on similar visits. He continued: “It is pleasant. nevertheless, to think that 
I have seen the place; and I believe that I can form a more sensible and 
vivid idea of Shakespeare as a flesh and blood individual now that I have 
stood in the kitchen hearth and in the birth chamber.” Lack of emotion 
though it often disheartened Hawthorne never discouraged him from visiting 
other places associated with great writers. Shortly after this recorded visit 
to Stratford, he travelled to Lichfield to see Dr. Johnson’s birthplace. During 
his visit to the town he was particularly impressed by the old ladies who 
curtseyed as he passed, an honour he would not have exchanged “for an 
invitation from the Mayor and Magistrates to a public dinner.” Again he 
was disappointed in his search. Dr. Johnson’s house is now a fine museum, 
but in Hawthorne’s time it was, so he informed his readers: “what we should 
call a dry goods store, or, according to the English phrase a mercer’s or 
haberdasher’s shop.” Try as he would he could not gain admittance. The 
shop was locked and he received no response to his knock on the house door. 
“It is mortifying to be so balked in one’s little enthusiasms,” he declared. 
But the sight of Dr. Johnson’s statue, followed by an excellent and cheap 
meal, took the edge off his annoyance. He considered the cathedral “to my 
uninstructed vision, it seemed the object best worth gazing at in the whole 
world. Hawthorne was not an easy man to please and some of his com- 
ments on Britain and British people are rather severe. He does give an 
honest account of his four years as Consul at Liverpool when he and his 
family visited many places, including York, Chester, Shrewsbury, Southport, 
where they lived prior to their return to America, and London. The capital, 
with its many sights was a never ending source of instruction and interest 
for him. 

Later in the century, James Russell Lowell also found much to admire 
in London. He was American Ambassador for a few years. On one occasion 
he wrote in a letter to a friend: “I have just come in from Hyde Park, 
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whither I go to smoke my cigar after breakfast. . . . This scene in the park 
is one of which I never tire. I like it better than anything in London. If I 
look westward I am in the country. If I turn about, there is the never- 
ebbing stream of coaches and walkers. . . .” Fond as he was of London, he 
was also a great admirer of Whitby. During his first summer in England, 
George du Maurier had recommended Lowell to spend a holiday in the 
Yorkshire seaside resort. The second Mrs. Lowell was at that time in very 
poor health, but she enjoyed the sea air and the picturesque old port. Even 
after her death, the poet continued to visit the town every year and his last 
recorded impressions tell how “the moors and shy foot paths round about it 
are dearer to me than ever.” Most of James Russell Lowell’s impressions 
of Britain are given in letters he wrote to his friends. He believed that the 
“prime flavour” of letter-writing lay in telling his friends about his 
experiences and his belief has resulted in true impressions of an American 
in Britain. 
MARION TROUGHTON. 


BUREAUCRACY 


S long ago as 1929 the then Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, pub- 

lished a timely warning against the dangers of bureaucratic officious- 

ness. No doubt it persuaded the Government that something was 
expected from them. They did the inevitable: the report of the committee 
was published three years later. The civil servant welcomed its acknow- 
ledgment of his integrity, the law student deplored the addition to his book 
list, the citizen thought that somehow he was not concerned, and so the 
politician felt safe to disregard its recommendations. Such was the fate 
of the Report of the Donoughmore Committee, in membership one of the 
most distinguished committees that our Parliament has set up. Now we 
have also the recommendations of the Franks Committee on Administrative 
Tribunals and Enquiries. The problem remains the same: to arouse the 
interest of the citizen so that by the weight of public opinion the Govern- 
ment is forced to introduce legislation that would implement these 
recommendations. Parliamentary Papers, the administrators’s demand for 
efficiency, even the lawyer’s plea for justice, are items hurriedly passed 
over in the progress from the front to the sports page. Yet when John 
Bull finds himself before a tribunal, forbidden to take professional advice 
in his struggle with experienced administrators, not fully aware of the case 
he has to meet or how to meet it, facing members appointed by a Minister 
with whose department he is at issue, and aware that there is little or no 
appeal against a decision the reasons for which will probably not be given, 
his inherent sense of “fair play” is offended. Fortunately most people have 
the imagination to see themselves suffering the misfortunes of others and 
when a flagrant case of injustice is given sufficient publicity many identify 
themselves with its victim and champion his cause. 

Such was the notorious Crichel Down case. The courageous stand of one 
individual, Lt.-Cdr. Marten, led to a public inquiry which in its findings 
denounced the petty officiousness of the public servants concerned. They 
had shown a marked attitude of hostility to the lieutenant-commander, 
an attitude which “was engendered solely by a feeling of irritation that any 
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member of the public should have the temerity to oppose or even question 
the acts or decisions of officials of a Government or State Department.” 
Lt.-Cdr. Marten won, the senior officials were rebuked in public, the Minister 
resigned and the Government set up another committee which has now 
given us the Franks Report. 

Before speculating on whether the fate of this Report is to be that of the 
Donoughmore Report and agitating for the Government to implement 
its recommendations as soon as possible, one should appreciate the narrow 
field on which the committee has worked. The Crichel Down case itself, 
widely regarded as the principal reason for the committee’s appointment, 
whether by design or negligence, was found by the committee to be beyond 
its terms of reference. After 27 days of hearing evidence, from over 6,000 
questions and answers, from a considerable volume of written opinions and 
after 34 days of private discussions, we have a Report that broadly speaking 
covers the second half of the Donoughmore Report and like its prede- 
cessor attacks not the civil servant but the system, the environment which 
creates the over-mighty servant, the personification of officialdom. Yet whilst 
the approach and the scope is much the same, the new Report proposes 
many more changes in our system of tribunals. It rejects the view that they 
are merely “appendages of Government Departments” and regards them 
instead as “machinery provided by Parliament for adjudication.” For this 
purpose it insists that the principles of impartiality, fairness and openness 
should be observed and to ensure this it proposes that the prosecutor and 
judge should never be one person, that the citizen should know beforehand 
the full case that he has to meet, that inspectors’ reports should be published 
as should also the reasons for a decision. It rejects the executive’s plea for 
secrecy made, for example, in the evidence on the controversy of Oxford 
roads. “The Minister,” said an official, “is clearly going to have a very 
difficult task in reaching a decision and wants to have as little embarrassment 
as he can. He does not wish to publish the fact that people in his confidence 
took some different view from the one he wants to take.” By resisting this 
approach the committee is re-asserting a fundamental principle of English 
law: that justice should not only be done but should be seen to be done. 
Yet if these recommendations were carried out it would only help John 
Bull when he faces a tribunal; there would still be no immediate remedy 
beyond public protest for a victim of another Crichel Down. It should not 
be imagined that such flagrant cases as Crichel Down are rare. Last Decem- 
ber in the same county, Dorset, Sir Francis Hopwood instructed Sir Hartley 
Shawcross to appear for him before a Public Inquiry in an endeavour to 
stop a line of pylons from passing across Bingham’s Melcombe in which 
his 14th century manor house is situated. Sir Hartley Shawcross was 
reported to have said that the action of the planning committee was 
“disingenuous, deplorable and even deceitful.” But how many cases pass 
unnoticed without even a Public Inquiry? 

The committee has diagnosed the disease and suggested a cure but they 
were prevented from examining the whole body. If they had considered the 
questions of maladministration, where there is no remedy either in a court 
of law or before a tribunal, together with both the other procedures, their 
recommendations might have been wider and even more valuable. One can 
almost sense their regret when commenting on Professor Robson’s proposal 
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for the establishment of a general administrative tribunal. They write: “We 
have much sympathy with the desire to provide machinery for hearing appeals 
against administrative decisions generally.” But it is “in relation to our 
limited terms of reference that any proposal for a general administrative 
appeal tribunal must be considered. On this basis the proposal seems to us 
to have several disadvantages.” One example of a wider and more radical 
reform is the establishment of an Administrative Court of Appeal to be 
found in a Bill sponsored by Lord Rea, the Leader of the Liberal Party in 
the House of Lords, which was given its First Reading in that House a week 
before the Franks Report was published. It proposes a Court, or if necessary 
Courts, each consisting of a judge of the High Court, a person of experience 
in public administration and one in public affairs from which on points of 
law there would be a further appeal to the House of Lords as with appeals 
from the Court of Appeal. This is not the only proposal for a new court 
that has recently been made, but it is the first to come before either House. 
Both the Inns of Court Conservative Society and a group of National 
Liberals have made similar suggestions but whilst the former wants it to 
be a branch of the High Court presided over by judges the latter would 
like to see it independent of the judiciary and staffed by senior civil 
servants. Lord Rea’s proposals try to ensure that the court would be fully 
competent to judge administrative matters and points of law. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will appreciate the urgent need for 
reform and not shelve yet another Report. On the other hand it would be 
most unfortunate if the House were only asked to legislate in accordance 
with these recommendations and not to consider the problem as a whole, 
On the other side of the Channel “le droit administratif’ has outlived the 
criticisms of our earlier academic lawyers, has proved a better means of 
rendering justice between the individual and the State, and is now acting 
as an incentive to those English lawyers who are eager to introduce more 
elaborate safeguards for the individual here. 

CEpric JONES. 
FOOTNOTE : 

In the recent debate on the Franks Report the Home Secretary, Mr. Butler, 
informed the House of Commons that the Government would only implement some 
of the recommendations of the Report. He argued that “a balance had to be struck 


between the claims of the citizen and the nation and the needs of carrying on the 
business of the country effectively.” 


THE SHEPHERD HOUR 


This is the hour my carrier-heart 
Comes homing from grit and grind, 
The shepherd hour that folds desire 
In pastures of the mind. 


This is the land where love lies still 
Beyond the reach of time 
With rest for the eyes on the slope of a hill 
And no more need to climb. 
Here and now my spirit finds room 
To be what it longs to be, 
With the lavender blue of the hills in bloom 
From a lavender-leaf-grey sea. 
PHoese HESKETH 









































LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BARON HAUSSMANN 

On the crowded stage of the Second Empire Baron Haussmann was the 
nearest approach to a superman. In the words of Rouher, everything in him 
was great, both his qualities and his faults. The dynamic Prefect of the Seine 
wielded wider power and over a longer period than any Minister. While the 
names of most of the Emperor’s agents are forgotten, that of the fashioner of 
modern Paris who drove his stately boulevards through the Stinking slums 
remains familiar to us all. Now that the French colonial empire is crumbling, 
the transformation of the capital into the finest city in Europe stands out as 
the principal legacy of Napoleon III. That he could have achieved little without 
the enthusiastic support of the dictator is obvious. It is equally clear that no 
other functionary of his time possessed the ability and the nerve required to 
effect such gigantic changes in face of personal rivalries, vested interests and 
financial apprehensions. The substitution of broad avenues for narrow winding 
streets had also a military purpose, for the bloody fighting at the barricades 
in 1848 could not be allowed to recur. That, however, was not the main reason 
for wholesale reconstruction. The Emperor, a far better man than his mighty 
uncle, desired the well-being of the French people and the fame of Paris no less 
earnestly than the increase of his personal prestige. In this respect, at any rate, 
he deserves the gratitude of France. 

The authors of the first English biography of the greatest functionary of 
nineteenth century France have skilfully summarised his manifold achievements 
and have analysed his character without any tendency to hero-worship. Natur- 
ally they lean heavily on the three massive volumes of his Memoirs, written 
in old age, especially in the opening chapters for which they are the only 
source. Born in Paris in 1809 into a middle class left wing family, he took a 
degree in law, entered the civil service, and learned his trade as an administrator 
in two decades as Sub-Prefect and Prefect in several Departments in different 
parts of the country. His tireless energy and devotion to his task struck every- 
one who had official dealings with him, including those who disliked his rather 
autocratic ways. Living for his work, he had neither leisure nor taste for society. 
The Emperor, a kindly idealist rather than a man of action, was fascinated by 
this human dynamo who knew precisely where he wanted to go and how to 
get there. Several major projects, among them the prolongation of the Rue de 
Rivoli and the extension of the Louvre, had been commenced before his appoint- 
ment in 1853, and were now carried to completion, while a multitude of novel 
projects were discussed with the Emperor as they bent over large-scale maps 
of the capital. Though it was the boulevards which above all struck the imagin- 
ation of Parisians and foreign visitors, Haussmann was no less justly proud of 
the new water supply and network of sewers which contributed as much to the 
public health of the capital as the streets and squares, the parks and bridges 
to its amenities. When he was denounced as a vandal he rejoined that he had 
never destroyed any monument of historic or artistic interest. Of all his achieve- 
ments the replanning of the Bois de Boulogne found the widest approval. 

How was this bold campaign to be financed? His predecessor was dismissed 
because he frowned on the colossal loans which would be needed if a worth- 
while programme was to be carried out in reasonable time, since the Emperor 
vetoed the increase of taxation for the purpose. The outlay, argued the new 
Prefect, would be fully repaid as the result of growing prosperity and popula- 
tion, but his optimism was not universally shared by men of cautious temper 
and limited imagination. Visitors who flocked to the Exhibition in 1855 wit- 
nessed the first fruits of the new deal, and by the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1867 he could say, like Wren, Si monumentum requiris circumspice. “The 
face of Paris is changing before our eyes,” reported the Austrian Ambassador 
in 1857, “and Haussmann is the soul of it all. Nothing is more interesting than 
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to hear him explain his plans. He is unique in his sphere, and I regard him as 
the greatest figure the Second Empire has produced. Though under constant 
attack from the envious he has been able, with the steady support of the 
Emperor, to clear up the capital, construct the great arteries, create all these 
marvels, not always in the best taste, which Europe is striving to imitate.” His 
fame was enhanced by the fact that no architect's name, no French equivalent 
of Nash, is associated with the renovated city. Haussmann was not an architect 
and had no pronounced artistic interests. It was enough for him that his streets 
should be plain and dignified rather than decorative or original. His influence 
was felt and his lead was followed in Lyons, Marseilles and other large cities. 
Like Chadwick, his contemporary in England, he left his country cleaner and 
healthier than he found it. 

Supermen rarely wear kid gloves, and after seventeen years of strenuous 
endeavour the masterful Prefect of the Seine was overthrown on the eve of the 
fall of the Empire. By this time the Emperor, prematurely old and in constant 
pain, was losing grip, and lacked the will-power to save the ablest of his public 
servants. When Thiers, Jules Ferry, Rouher and other politicians complained 
that he was a spendthrift, he defended himself in the Senate, of which he was 
a member. He would quit the Hdtel de Ville, he declared, as he had entered it, 
with head high and a stout heart, with the record of a man of honour, a 
faithful servant, of courage and resolution, steady loyalty and devotion above 
reproach, leaving Paris in a better financial state than he had found it. That 
this “ebullient, ruthless and highly intelligent Prefect,” as the authors call him, 
was incorruptible in an age of rampant bribery and speculation, died a poor man 
is greatly to his credit. Apart from his work there was nothing particularly 
interesting about him, and he inspired little affection; but no readers of this 
informative study will deny that he deserved well of his country. 

G. P. Goocu. 
The Life and Times of Baron Haussmann. By J. M. and Brian Chapman. Weidenfeld 
& Nicholson. 25s. 


SOVIET ASIA 


It is perhaps not generally realized that Soviet Asia embraces nearer one-half 
than one-third of the total area of Asia. Of this, no less than 1,490,000 square 
miles are in the Far East, stretching from Transbaikalia 2,000 miles eastward 
to Vladivostok and north-east to the Bering Straits and the Arctic, with some 
6,000 miles of coastline—an area equal to 15 times the combined areas of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland or seven times that of France. Professor 
Thiel has made it his prime task to discuss the territories comprising this vast 
expanse of the Soviet Far East in relation to their geographical setting and 
their economic foundations, and very ably he has done it. He has been well 
served, moreover, by his translator and there are illuminating maps and 
diagrams in profusion. 

Already by the close of the seventeenth century the early Russian pioneers 
had reached the shores of the Pacific, but it was not until the building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway was started in the 1890's that the colonization of 
Siberia began in earnest. Even so, it remained for anti-imperialist, anti-colonial 
Soviet Russia to follow up what Tsarist Russia had begun and to out-Herod 
Herod in the work of colonizing and developing these vast and sparsely- 
populated domains. To the credit of the new Soviet imperialists it must be said 
that, in spite of the enormous difficulties of climate and terrain, they have 
opened up regions hitherto virtually unknown and unexplored, they have built 
up great new towns and industries were none existed before, and they have 
done some remarkable work in making ice-bound seas and coasts accessible. 

It is with these and other achievements, and with the physical and economic 
geography of the Soviet Far East rather than with political and strategic con- 
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siderations, that this book is mainly concerned. The military and political 
implications must, however, be clear to anyone who studies the amazingly 
detailed facts and figures contained in these pages. While, therefore, the general 
reader may find them a bit indigestible, they should prove invaluable to soldiers, 
statesmen, politicians, economists and others requiring information on this 
vast and relatively unknown area. 

Presumably because he eschews politics, the author has nothing to say about 
Outer Mongolia, although this is now virtually part of the Soviet Far East. 
Nor does he mention the formation of the “Special Far Eastern Army” in 1929, 
although this marked the beginning of the plam to make Russia’s Far Eastern 
possessions militarily and economically self-supporting in the event of war and 
has therefore played an important part in the economic developments which 
he describes in such detail. Again, although he draws attention to the recent 
opening of the railway link between Ulan Ude (better known in the past as 
Verkhne Udinsk) and Tientsin via Outer Mongolia and Kalgan and emphasizes 
its importance as “a further exit to the sea,” he makes no mention of the 
extremely significant Sino-Soviet Agreement of 1954 whereby the Turk-Sib 
Railway will shortly be linked with Nanking by means of a 1,700-mile line 
from Alma Ata to Lanchow through Sinkiang. 

Soft-pedalling the somewhat dubious means by which Moscow acquired its 
post-war gains in the Far East, Professor Thiel nevertheless stresses the increase 
in Russian sea-power arising from them and, while indicating the strategic 
implications of Russia’s recovery of Saghalien and acquisition of the Kuriles, 
he also mentfons the little-known fact that the Straits of Tartary no longer 
exist, as the Russians have now blocked them with a dam linking Saghalien 
island with the mainland. In short, this is a book packed with information and 
providing food for thought in plenty. MaLcoLtm D. KENNEDY 
The Soviet Far East, By Erich Thiel. Methuen. 35s. 


THE TWAIN SHALL MEET 


Kipling, a much misrepresented man, was speaking geographically when he 
said that the twain shall never meet. This he made clear in the next lines, to the 
effect that there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, when two 
strong men come face to face, though they come from the ends of the earth. 
Then they are brothers and recognize each other’s worth. Miss Barbara Ward 
makes a related observation in these essays, which formed the Beatty Memorial 
lectures in McGill University in 1955. She holds that the tendency in modern 
historical thought to look for the explanation of events in predetermined physical 
conditions and to plot a graph of human development which can be expressed 
in scientific terms and general propositions, leaves out another characteristic of 
history, whether of nations or of individuals, that of being uniquely themselves 
and wearing their general laws and scientific categories with a difference. 

The cast of Europe’s mind caused a profoundly different development in West 
and East. Towards the end of the Middle Ages Europe was running a perpetual 
deficit with Asia in its balance of trade. The merchants of the day were there- 
fore at a disadvantage with their wealthy counterparts, Arabs, Indians and 
Chinese. Yet, Miss Ward points out, thanks to Europe’s stamp of mind, they 
became founders of a new class and order, forgers of the industrial revolution. 
This was accompanied by a new wave of intellectual curiosity. The Renaissance 
restored the old Greek curiosity and generated a passion for exact knowledge. 
In the East, Western concepts streamed in, carried by administrators and 
missionaries—Christian values, humanistic ideals, rationalism. Contact with the 
West stimulated later a reaction, a revival of the old religious traditions of 
India. Gandhi was heir of this spirit. British rule in India led to the destruction 
of the old static economic structure and theocratic society of India. It gave the 
first framework of a modern administration and the first taste of representative 
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government. The same process was at work in China, though no European 
Power took over directly there. How different was the reaction of the Japanese, 
whose national genius was peculiarly their own! First they excluded the West 
completely for 200 years. Then, on the principle “if you can’t beat them, join 
them,” they followed the lead. They built a modern economy on the basis of 
one raw material, silk. “Thus equipped, they embarked upon the chief game 
Europe seemed to have taught them—aggressive imperialist trade war.” 

The West’s explosive intrusion which had a violently destructive effect on 
Asian economics has, paradoxically, led to an overriding desire in the East to 
achieve a modern economy, industrialize, chase the ideal of a welfare State, 
and gain the techniques on which power is built. And the enormous increase 
in the Asian birth rate means that they must modernize or fail. At this point 
the issue between free enterprise and Socialism confronts them. Miss Ward 
holds that liberty is the cause of the free enterprise system rather than that 
free enterprise causes liberty, and hence the verdict is for a mixed economy. 
But in most of Asia if you say “capitalist” you seem to say “imperialist,” a 
prejudice due to real and historical facts. India has committed herself to the 
belief that expansion can be achieved, without forced savings for central plan- 
ning and investment, by democratic means and persuasion. The Chinese are 
committed to the idea that the process must be directed from the top. Some 
modification in China’s insistence on this has been shown since Miss Ward's 
lecture dates. Russia also proclaims the virtue of decentralization. 

“The West’, which includes Western Europe, North America, and the non- 
Asian and non-African members of the British Commonwealth, are in fortune 
and resources the lords of the earth. Ultimately, argues Miss Ward, we have to 
solve an ethical problem. We saved freedom in the West by sharing wealth and 
opportunity with the mass of the people within the State, and must now do the 
same with the masses across the frontier whose poverty is greater. If we do not 
come to their aid, Russian and Chinese Communism will win out. Miss Ward 
seems less than fair to the generous American aid already given and further 
promised, and to the Colombo plan, when she writes: “It is not means that 
are lacking. It is the political will to use them.” But these lectures deserve to 
find many readers now that they are in book form. They are the product of 
two great constituents, knowledge and a warm heart. In the final pages Miss 
Ward rises to a prophetic height of vision. ARTHUR MOORE 
The Interplay of East and West. By Barbara Ward. George Allen & Unwin. 10s, 6d. 


AMERICA’S CIVIL WAR 

The continued vitality of the Civil War theme in American historical writing 
is effectively demonstrated in these two contrasting samples of current scholarly 
output. Mr. Catton represents the revived interest (not that it was ever more 
than dormant) in the military history of the war itself, Mr. Franklin the 
uninterrupted concern with the character and behaviour of the South, the 
region (or the “nation”) which plunged the Union into strife. The authors differ 
also in their approach. Mr. Catton is a narrator, retelling without pretence of 
original research, a familiar story, but investing it with fresh appeal by the 
vigour of his writing and the power of his imagination. Mr. Franklin writes as 
the analytic and instructive scholar, exploring a neglected theme, amassing 
evidence, sifting, arguing, and writing, on the whole, an impersonal, workman- 
like, footnoted prose. 

Of the two books Mr. Catton’s, without doubt, has more to offer the general 
reader. Indeed it was probably intended to be, what it certainly is, the best 
one-volume Northern history of the war. It is based upon a great breadth of 
reading, particularly in that revealing corpus of documents, the Official Records 
and the Regimental Histories. This gives the book a down-to-earth, one might 
also say down-to-the-trenches, flavour which is its peculiar strength. Ultimately, 
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this is war as the private saw it—not just as it appeared to the Staff. Without 
going to the length of horror-for-horror’s-sake that some recent writers have 
affected, Mr. Catton gives the realities of the first of all modern, mechanized, 
democratic wars direct from the battlefield. But he also remembers that glory 
was one of those realities too and does full honour to combatants who displayed 
such heroism on both sides as to leave North and South for a century after- 
wards with enough proud memories to assuage the peculiar bitterness of civil 
strife. To the layman, in particular, who makes no pretence of being a student of 
strategy Mr. Catton’s supreme merit will be his clarity. He tells his battle stories 
so adeptly, has such a gift for relating what was planned to what actually hap- 
pened, that painful exercises in tracing the movements of arrows, squares and 
oblongs across maps of battlefields are reduced to a minimum. In this con- 
nection his capacity to bring alive the American terrain and landscape is of 
particular value to a British reader. 

It is about the quality of Mr. Catton’s writing that opinions are most likely 
to differ. The Civil War has produced more rhetorical prose than any event 
since the French Revolution, and Mr. Catton has certainly contributed his 
quota to this verbal inflation. His worst—and most unnecessary—fault is his 
habit of underlining ail the many ironies of history by a persistent parade of 
historical hindsight. My favourite example reads like a piece of advertising 
copy for the undertaker’s trade: “Nearly four years later, when he was just 
five weeks away from the casket with the bronze handles, the echoing capitol 
dome above, the blue-coated soldiers standing with sober and disciplined unease 
in the flickering purple twilight, Abraham Lincoln tried to sum it up.” To be 
honest, this is not a fair sample; it is Mr. Catton at his worst. If space permitted, 
I could set beside it many excellent passages of genuinely evocative, even crisply 
effective, writing. And, even at its worst, Mr. Catton’s prose, surprisingly, 
maintains One great merit—it moves. Indeed, one might sum up by urging the 
reader not to be put off by the initial rhetorical excesses. As the book proceeds 
they give way, in the main, to a disciplined, powerful narrative. 

Mr. Franklin has been fascinated by one aspect of the Old South—its mili- 
tancy, not in war, but in peace—or at least, in pre-war. His study, the latest in 
the long series of examinations of the South’s malaise, brings out, irrefutably 
and revealingly, how much of Southern life hinged on violence (the duels, the 
lynchings}, on a Spartan ideal of preparedness (the slave patrol, the militia, 
those curious institutions the military academies) and on a romantic idealiza- 
tion of war and arms (the cult of Sir Walter Scott, the assumption of military 
titles, the whole Southern code of honour and chivalry). Seen against this back- 
ground, the war becomes an understandable, even an inevitable, product of the 
South’s psychology. That is not the whole story, of course, but it is an important 
and previously under-estimated aspect of it. Mr. Franklin’s book is an impor- 
tant and sharply pointed exposition of it which, though primarily for specialists, 
will tell much of interest to the layman. H. G. NICHOLAS 


This Hallowed Ground. By Bruce Catton. Gollancz. 16s. 
The Militant South, 1800-1861, By John Hope Franklin. Harvard University Press 
and Oxford University Press. 40s. 


RUSSIAN MASTERS OF FICTION 

The main purpose of Mr. Phelps’ study is to trace and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, to assess the influence of the Russian novel upon the English fictional 
tradition—a task by no means easy since the earliest translations, coming as 
they often did at second-hand from the French, or at third-hand from the 
German, could hardly be relied upon for their faithfulness to the originals. It 
is significant, too, that during the period when the enthusiasm for Russian 
novels was at its height (from about 1912 to 1925) and when it became almost 
a fashion for writers to acknowledge their debts to the Russian masters, few 
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attempted to define the precise nature of those debts or even to make any 
valid critical comment on the literature they praised so highly. 

If, as might be expected, Mr. Phelps fails to arrive at any definite conclusion 
as to the real extent of the Russian influence, his examination of the novels of 
such writers as Henry James, George Gissing, John Galsworthy, Virginia 
Woolf, and Joseph Conrad, from the particular angle he has chosen throws 
a new light upon their work; and, incidentally, adds to the reader’s understand- 
ing. To bring his subject into what he considers to be the right perspective, 
Mr. Phelps starts by attacking the generally accepted view that Russian influence 
in this country began with the publication of Constance Garnett’s translation 
of The Brothers Karamazov in 1912, and endeavours to switch the reader's 
attention from the work of Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy to that of Turgenev, 
whom he believes to have made a greater impact upon the Western world. His 
argument, aptly supported by the parallels he draws between the Russian and 
English novels, is both convincing and thorough. Turgenev, he suggests, was 
able to make a stronger impression simply because his ideas were more in 
keeping with English “cultured” taste—“Turgenev was an aristocrat .. . of a 
pattern which the ‘English of the mid-nineteenth century most appreciated and 
admired, an aristocrat with a good heart, a sense of duty, a proper appreciation 
of his place in society, and, at the same time, a social conscience. . . . He 
seemed, in fact, not unlike his English counterparts among the benevolent 
Whig aristocrats of the day.” Interesting and enlightening as this volume is, 
however, one feels that it does not entirely justify its rather ambitious title, for 
as more than half its pages have been allotted to Turgenev, insufficient space 
has been left for a comprehensive treatment of the effect of other Russian 
writers. (It should, perhaps, be mentioned that in his Preface Mr. Phelps 
announces his intention to “redress the balance” in a separate study devoted to 
the work of Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov and Gorky.) 

Although Professor Bruford describes Chekhov as “one of the most... 
influential of modern dramatists,” in his compact little book he is concerned 
not so much with demonstrating Chekhov's influence upon writers of other 
countries as with reconciling the different conceptions of the man and his 
art against the background of his own time and place. Was Chekhov, for 
instance, a humorist at heart (his first stories were written for the comic 
weeklies), an aesthete with a satirical turn of mind, a melancholy poet, or a 
social revolutionary with a message for his age? Avoiding easy theories and 
over-simplification, Professor Bruford concentrates upon the bare facts of his 
life, relating his experience and ideas to the work he produced. Thus we are 
given an account of the young medical student who started his literary career 
by writing humorous stories with no other object in mind than to maintain 
himself and help his family, of the gradual recognition of his talent, and of 
the change in his writing as he began to realize his own potentialities and to 
fulfil himself as the Chekhov.we admire, the gentle ironist “with no gospel 
to offer but tolerance and humility.” HoOwaRD SERGEANT 


The Russian Novel in English Fiction. By Gilbert Phelps. Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 10s. 6d. 
Chekhov. By W. H. Bruford. Bowes & Bowes. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 
Golden Sections, by Michael Ayrton (Methuen. 25s.). Essays recording the 
splendours of painting, sculpture, music, literature, travel and people 
experienced by the “uomo universale” of the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. The Introduction in praise was the last writing of Wyndham Lewis. 
Why I am not a Christian, by Bertrand Russell (George Allen & Unwin. 16s.). 
Papers on religion and related subjects written between 1899 and 1954 and 
edited by Paul Edwards, who contributes an appendix: “How Bertrand 
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Russell was Prevented from Teaching at City College, New York.” 

Somerset and Dorset Essays, by Llewelyn Powys (Macdonald. 18s.). A selection 
from books which have long been out of print, with a Foreword by elder 
brother John Cowper Powys. 

The Responsibility of Peoples, by Dwight Macdonald (Gollancz. 21s.). Essays 
in political criticism whose appeal is not limited to American readers. 

Collected Poems: Volume II, by Roy Campbell (The Bodley Head. 21s.). 
Prefaced by the poet just before his death in May, 1957, “Early” are from 
1926-1939 and “Later” from 1939-1956; the latter gives a revised version 
of “Flowering Rifle.” 

Craft and Charter in Modern Fiction, by Morton Dauwen Zabel (Gollancz. 
21s.). The Professor of English at the University of Chicago presents a 
selection from his critical articles which span the period from Dickens to 
Graham Greene. 

An Approach to Shakespeare, by D. A. Traversi (Sands & Co. 8s. 6d.). A second 
edition revised and enlarged as a result of developments in Shakespearian . 
analysis over the past 20 years. 

Great Praises, by Richard Eberhart (Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d.). More poems 
of ideas and humanity for further admiration on both sides of the Atlantic. 
An Atlas of World Affairs, by Andrew Boyd (Methuen. 15s.). A map on every 
page, drawn by W. H. Bromage, to illumine the author’s facts about frontiers, 
cities, politics, oilfields, uranium, religion, farmlands, race, canals, language, 

fisheries, and human beings. 

Pick of Today's Short Stories, edited by John Pudney (Putnam. 15s.). The 
eighth selection from youngish writers whose settings are as wide as the 
world. 

Trusty and Well Beloved (S.P.C.K. 18s. 6d.). The letters home of William 
Harness, an officer of George III, edited by his modern kinswoman Caroline 
M. Duncan-Jones, from campaigns in Europe, Africa and India at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

An African Survey Revised 1956, by Lord Hailey (Oxford University Press. 
105s.). An authoritative study of problems arising in Africa south of the 
Sahara, suggested by General Smuts, was first published in 1938. Extensive 
changes have made a revised and largely rewritten edition now imperative. 

On Poetry and Poets, by T. S. Eliot (Faber & Faber. 21s.). Some uncollected 
papers and unpublished lectures awaiting their final form, which happily the 
author was “disposed to preserve.” The second part is composed of studies 
of Virgil, Sir John Davies, Milton, Johnson, Byron, Goethe, Rudyard Kipling, 
and Yeats. 

Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945 : Series D, Volume X: The 
War Years, June 23—August 31, 1940 (H.M. Stationery Office. 32s. 6d.). The 
French armistice with Germany has just been concluded. Hitler began to 
envisage the ending of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939. The planning of the 
invasion of Britain was pursued, and the Germans were engaged on various 
schemes to exploit the Duke of Windsor. They hoped he would stay in 
Portugal to exert his influence against the policy of the British Government, 
but he was unwavering in loyalty and in determination to become Governor 
of the Bahamas on the agreed date. Territorially, Rumania suffered the 
heaviest losses of 1940 when Hitler and the Kremlin imposed a peaceful 
settlement in the Vienna Award of the Hungarian claim. Germany’s efforts 
to impress neutral countries with her military victories occupy the remaining 
documents in the volume. 

The Portable Thoreau, edited by Carl Bode (The Viking Press, New York. 
$1.45.). The complete text of Walden is reprinted; there are selections from 
A Week on the Concord, Maine Woods and the Journal, and essays, letters 
and poems are included. Mr. Bode’s Introduction is a portable biography. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


With Prince Charles going home for 
the Christmas holidays, the occasion 
calls for a study of those independent 
seats of learning which arouse the 
mystification, admiration, objurgation 
and emulation of the rest of the world. 
In THE ENGLISH PuBLic SCHOOL (B. T. 
Batsford. 30s.) Vivian Ogilvie supplies 
adequate answers to critics and sup- 
porters alike. A New Zealander 
educated at Clifton and Oxford, and 
a schoolmaster in France and Ger- 
many, he may be trusted to play fair 
with both sides as he traces the “long 
and variegated pedigree.” He has a 
difficult task in the exact definition of 
the institution, for the idea has been 
taking shape over the centuries with 
the changing demands of society. The 
grammar schools of the Middle Ages 
provide a starting-point, and progress 
and setbacks are chronicled through 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
the Commonwealth and the Restora- 
tion, to Arnold and the new nineteenth 


century middle class which impelled 
the creation of a Stowe or an Ample- 
forth, a Marlborough or a Gordon- 


stoun. Granted a bottom to our 
“precariously balanced prosperity” and 
parents sufficient in number to pay fees 
that will not be raised inordinately, the 
author sees no reason to doubt that 
the system will hold its own. His 
numerous illustrations illumine and 
point the quirks of his theme. 


Good neighbours 


At the other end of the social scale 
as they say is VILLAGE ON THE BORDER 
(Cohen & West. 18s.). Ronald Franken- 
berg undertook a “study of religion, 
politics and football in a North Wales 
community” for the Department of 
Social Anthropology in the University 
of Manchester, and for nearly a year 
lived in it. To his relief and gratitude 
his associates tolerated and even 
encouraged his curiosity, and invited 
him to their homes. The result is not 
only a valuable but an extremely lively 
and readable book. The conventions 
attending the two languages, the hos- 
tility between groups labelled Chapel 


and Church, the threat of English 
industrialism and the dependence on 
it for a living, the parish council 
squabbles, the convenient scapegoat, 
the restoration of harmony, the inter- 
nal events “just before the Carnival,” 
“after the Coronation Tea” and “before 
the Sheep-dog Trials” are absurd and 
exhilarating. They are endearing and 
enlightening too. We come to share 
Dr. Frankenberg’s affection and fear 
with him that the community will be 
lost in a collection of dwellings for 
industrial workers. There are lessons 
to be learned here when new towns 
and housing estates are contemplated. 


Behind the scenes 


Just as authentic a social study is 
comprised in THE LETTERS OF LaDy 
PALMERSTON (John Murray. 28s.). And 
it is now the turn of the Devonshire 
House set, of the Whig circle, of politi- 
cal hostesses and great statesmen who 
flourished from the time when George 
IV was young and Victoria came to 
middle-age. The correspondence is 
selected and edited from the originals 
at Broadlands, Windsor Castle and 
elsewhere by Tresham Lever. The 
daughter of Lord and Lady Melbourne, 
Emily Lamb was marked out for 
distinction, and when she became the 
widow of Lord Cowper, the Foreign 
Secretary began to press his childhood 
friend to become his wife. As Queen 
Victoria noted, they were “both of 
them about 50” and the Queen’s 
approval foreshadowed the long hap- 
piness in store for Palmerston and his 
bride. Her new life amid the alarms 
of the Peel Ministry, the affairs of 
Spain and Portugal, the tortuous 
character of French politics—with her 
partner becoming Home Secretary and 
then Prime Minister—is reflected in 
half the letters of the book. The last, 
written just before her burial beside 
Lord Palmerston in Westminster Abbey, 
in shaky hand records her dislike of 
the expense in repairs and letting of 
house property: “I much prefer buying 
land.” 

GRacE BANYARD 








ENGLAND’S TROUBLES 


AND 
PERPLEXITIES 


will increase 


UNTIL THE BISHOPS OPEN 


JOANNA 
SOUTHCOTT’S 
BOX 


OF SEALED WRITINGS 


What the Bible says about the Box 
tn Bishops 

‘And the temple f God was opened 
: and there $s seen . . the Ark 
(Chest or Box) « his Testament (or 
Will.” “* And round about the Throne 
were four-and-twenty Elders (Bishops) 
sitting . (and they) fall down... and 
cast their crowns (their wisdom) before 
the Throne Re vi, 19; iv. 4, 10. 


W for free leaflets to 
THE PANACEA SOCIETY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND 











STUDIES 
IN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 


Volume | 


Demy 8vo. 
Fully illustrated. 


Price 15s. (post Is.) 


St. Anthony’s Press 


46 47 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2 

















ITTERINGHAM MILL Vegetarian Guest House offers 
ou the perfect holiday. Safe river bathing. Dinghies 
for grown-ups and children Easy reach Cromer, 
Sheringham and the Broads. Garages, Kennels. Eighteen 
acres. Friendship, fellowship and spiritual discovery.— 
MARY AND Derex Nevilie, Itteringham Mill, near 
Aylsham, Norwich, Norfolk. Telephone Saxthorpe 206 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 


THE CARAVAN OF EAST AND WEST is 
an international friendship movement with a 
spiritual background, with groups in London 
and elsewhere, also first Fridays, Kingsley 
Hotel, Bloomsbury Way, W.C.} at 8.15 p.m. 
S.A.E. details—84 St. Thomas's Road, Fins- 
bury Park, London, N.4. 


FOURTH EDITION 


BOOK IN THE WORLD A Synthesis of SCIENCE, RELIGION and PHILOSOPHY 
from the occult point of view. Explains the occult source of 


the elements and their relation to Man. Includes details of the 
TH cE S ECRET four prehistoric Continents, and the evolution of Man, pre- 
historic and historic. 
In six handsome volumes. 9}” « 63". Price £4 14s. 6d. Post- 
DOCTRINE = "===" 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE LTD 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 


Abroad 4s. 6d. Theosophical Catalogue Free 


68 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


TYPEWRITERS! _ new ana Rebuilt 


ADDING, BOOK-KEEPING 


AND CALCULATING MACHINES 


HIRE AND REPAIRS 


74 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 TAY LOR HOUESI93 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
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Dependent upon voluntary gifts, without State aid, the Fund is under the 
direction of the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. Money is needed quickly to assist the 
developments now being made in the conquest of cancer. In addition to the 
continuous and systematic research in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, 
London, the work is being extended in new laboratories at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Will you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.CS., Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 








For those interested in 
International Affairs 


THE BRITISH SURVEY 


is published monthly at 1/6d. 





Subjects recently covered include : 


The Somalilands 
Rumania 
The Present Position of the Allied Forces 
Viet Nam 
Poland 
Economic Developments in Spain and Portugal 


Obtainable from : 


THE BRITISH SURVEY, Benjamin Franklin House, 36;Craven 
Street, London, W.C.2 
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